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A  Giant  Sup  ForVankind 


More  than  magic,  the  all  new  GMC 
Safari  is  a  design  and  engineering 
jump  on  the  future. 

Most  accommodating  for 
people,  things,  or  both.  Safari 
adds  a  new  dimension  to  the 
concept  of  space  on  wheels.  It 
seats  up  to  eight  adults,  and  lets 
you  position  rear  seats  to  face 
your  fancy. 

Safari  is  also  a  new  tool  for  the 
trades,  offering  4276  litres  (151.1 


cu/ft)  of  cargo  space,  or  ample 
room  for  bins  and  shelving. 

Whatever  mind  you’re  of.  Safari 
measures  up  to  your  needs.  It's 
comfortably  garageable  and  can 
pull  a  2250  kg  (5000  lbs)  load 
with  an  available  4.3L  V6  the 
competition  can't  beat.  The  power 
of  a  thrifty  4-cyl  engine  comes 
standard.  If  you’re  up  for  a  change 
of  pace  and  space,  then  test  drive 
the  all-new  GMC  Safari. 


Safari  has  all  the  inside  moves. 


Available  bench 
seats  may  be 
installed  facing 
either  forward, 
rearward,  or 
facing  each 
other. 


M85-G1 


COMMITMENT  TO 


Part  of  General  Motors  Commitment  to 
Excellence  is  our  quest  for  complete 
customer  satisfaction.  So  when  you  take 
retail  delivery  of  your  new  GMC  Safari,  in 
addition  to  a  thorough  vehicle  inspection 
by  your  dealership’s  technician  and 
salesperson,  you  will  receive  a  full  tank  of 
fuel  and  a  follow-up  questionnaire  to 
ensure  your  satisfaction. 


IT’S  MORE  THAN  MAGIC. 
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CAREER  QUESTIONS 
OF  IMPORTANCE 


Tihe  career  counselling  and  placement  centre 
attracts  as  many  as  20,000  students  in  a  year,  young 
people  who  may  need  part  time,  summer  or  perm¬ 
anent  jobs.  The  students  are  given  access  to  lists  of  op¬ 
portunities  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  counselling  done 
as  well.  And  it  is  here  that  Rivi  Frankie,  the  centre’s 
director,  has  been  stymied  because  she  simply  doesn’t 
know  the  answers.  The  information  requested  on  the 
card  included  with  this  issue  of  The  Graduate  is  urgently 
needed,  and  is  based  on  their  questions. 

You  can  help. 

What  Frankie  wants  to  know  is  something  about 
career  paths  that  alumni  have  followed,  so  that  she  and 
her  staff  can  pass  relevant  information  on  to  the 
students.  Problems  strike  virtually  every  discipline  and 
faculty,  but  the  perennial  question  is  the  value  of  a  B.A. 
Since  it  is  assumed  that  graduates  will  often  start  with 
a  minor  position,  Frankie  wants  to  test  her  hypothesis 
that  such  lowly  positions  do,  in  fact,  lead  to  challenging 
careers.  And  how  this  comes  about. 

“There  are  a  lot  of  employers  out  there,”  says  Frankie, 
“who  want  certain  qualities  at  the  entry  level,  an 
M.B.A.,  for  example.  It’s  become  a  sort  of  password.  But 
there  are  also  many  employers  who  think  that  a  B.A.  is 
valid  in  itself,  proving  an  ability  to  learn,  to  organize,  to 
conduct  research.” 

No  one  has  ever,  to  her  knowledge,  conducted  a  wide, 
long-range  survey  to  determine  what  has  happened  to 
people  who  have  been  off  campus  for  10,  15,  20  years  or 
more,  and  who  can  explain  how  their  university  educa¬ 
tion  helped  them,  and  whether  they  are  still  making  use 
of  it,  directly  or  indirectly. 

There  are  two  sections  to  the  survey  card.  The  first  is 
simply  a  list  of  questions  about  how  you  started  your 
working  life,  how  your  career  developed,  and  what  sort 
of  education  you  were  equipped  with.  From  this  Frankie 
will  be  able  to  extrapolate  information  which  will  help  to 
guide  new  graduates  toward  productive  and  interesting 
careers.  She  will  learn,  for  example,  whether  a  1950s 
engineering  graduate  is  still  working  in  the  field,  or  is  in 
management,  or  has  changed  careers  and  is  doing  some¬ 
thing  quite  different.  Or  whether  a  history  student  is 
teaching  history  or  is  in  business. 

The  second  part  of  the  questionnaire  has  to  do  with  one 
of  the  most  valuable  services  the  centre  offers:  the  net¬ 
work  of  people  in  many  fields  who  are  willing  to  spend 
an  hour  with  a  student  who  is  wondering  about  follow¬ 
ing  a  particular  career  path.  “We  have  a  file  of  people  in 
various  occupations,”  says  Frankie,  “who  will  tell 
students  about  their  careers,  how  they  got  to  where  they 
are,  what  is  required.” 


That’s  the  part  of  the  questionnaire  that  asks  for  your 
name  and  address,  and  isn’t  essential  to  the  information¬ 
gathering  section.  Anyone  who  would  be  willing  to  meet 
students  occasionally,  will  be  warmly  welcomed. 

* 

Ed  Barbeau,  author  of  the  maddening  Aftermath  column 
regularly  found  on  the  back  page  of  this  magazine,  has 
generated  so  much  correspondence  as  a  result  of  the 
column  that  he  has  had  to  resort  to  publishing  a  news¬ 
letter  to  cope.  This  is  in  addition  to  meticulously 
answering  each  letter  he  receives  from  readers.  Letters 
to  and  from  a  mathematician  are  intriguing  to  say  the 
least,  generally  providing  a  combination  of  humour  with 
at  least  one  page  consisting  of  nothing  but  equations  and 
symbols.  The  amount  of  effort  that  some  readers  invest 
in  Aftermath  is  quite  incredible. 

Two  issues  of  the  newsletter  have  been  mailed  so  far 
and  circulation  has  risen  to  60.  Barbeau  comments  on  the 
responses,  acknowledges  correct  solutions,  and  generally 
gossips  about  some  of  the  more  inventive  solutions  most 
entertainingly.  “So  far,”  he  writes  in  the  first  issue,  “the 
chocolate  cake  problem  has  been  by  far  the  most  popular, 
causing  some  readers  almost  frantic  frustration.”  Also 
included  was  an  eight  page  bibliography:  Mathematics 
for  the  Amateur.  Other  items  are  mini-reviews  of 
mathematical  puzzle  and  paradox  books.  An  impressive 
little  publication. 

None  of  which  would  surprise  anyone  who  knows  him. 
If  he  hasn’t  been  busy  enough  as  associate  chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  (a  post  he  retires  from 
this  summer)  he  manages  to  fill  his  time  one  way  or 
another.  He  was  a  church  organist  for  several  years, 
served  four  years  as  one  of  the  coaches  for  the  Canadian 
team  in  the  International  Mathematical  Olympiad  (which 
has  taken  him  to  Washington,  Budapest,  Paris  and 
Prague),  and  is  currently  president  of  the  Canadian 
Society  for  History  and  Philosophy  of  Mathematics. 

Barbeau  is  a  tall,  lanky  fellow  with  a  quick  smile  and 
an  almost  boyish  enthusiasm  for  his  field.  If  I’d  en¬ 
countered  a  teacher  like  him  at  some  point  I  imagine  I’d 
be  able  to  fill  out  my  own  income  tax  form! 

Anyone  interested  in  receiving  “After  Aftermath”  is 
invited  to  write  to  Aftermath,  do  The  Graduate,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications,  University  of  Toronto,  Toron¬ 
to  M5S  1A1. 

XL<1  61 _ 

John  Aitken,  Editor 
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GENERATIONS  OF  ENTHUSIASM 


BY  JUDITH  KNELMAN 


OUR  OLDER  STUDENTS  BRING  LIFE  EXPERIENCE 
TO  CLASS.  YOUNGER  STUDENTS  LIKE  THAT. 


Tihey  constitute  but  a  small  proportion  of 
U  of  T’s  population,  these  earnest,  enthusiastic, 
white-haired  students,  who  are  making  their 
presence  felt  on  the  campus  in  an  extraordinary  way. 
They  move  more  slowly  than  their  classmates,  but  they 
have  more  to  say:  they’ve  been  there.  What  is  in  the 
future  for  most  students  is  in  the  past  for  them,  not  dead 
and  buried  but  vivid  and  relevant. 

In  a  political  science  course,  a  man  of  77,  a  retired 
management  consultant  who  has  followed  politics  for 
years,  has  no  trouble  producing  instances  and  names  to 
illuminate  the  theory  that  is  being  discussed.  The  other 
students,  who  he  says  regard  him  as  a  person  of  in¬ 
credible  antiquity,  are  fascinated.  And  he  in  turn  finds 
it  exciting  to  be  in  touch  with  the  next  generation  of 
political  decision-makers. 

In  a  history  course,  a  man  who  is  old  enough  to  have 
fled  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  revolution  speaks  up  when 
he  encounters  professors  he  considers  leftist.  He  has 
come  to  Canada  from  Europe  because  in  his  experience 
accepting  the  state  as  the  great  provider  means  also 
allowing  it  to  decide  your  fate.  His  dialogue  with  the  pro¬ 
fessors  bridges  the  gap  for  the  students  between  history 
and  reality. 

In  an  English  course,  an  outspoken  woman  who  has 
been  writing  poems  for  50  years  takes  issue  with  T.S. 
Eliot’s  theory  of  poetry.  As  she  expresses  her  view  that 
a  poet  should  not  keep  his  personality  out  of  his  work, 
younger  students  who  have  grown  up  on  modern  poetry 
influenced  by  Eliot  get  an  idea  of  the  framework,  the 
context,  in  which  Eliot  was  working. 

“The  major  contribution  of  older  people  in  my  classes,” 
says  Joseph  Shatzmiller,  a  professor  of  medieval  history, 
“is  the  fact  that  they  convey  the  idea  that  at  any  age  you 
can  study  something.  Their  presence  shows  that  history 
is  interesting  and  important.  They  take  good  free  time 
of  their  own  to  study  it  when  they  have  nothing  material 
to  gain.  It  shows  that  you  don’t  study  because  it’s  the 


thing  to  do  between  18  and  24  but  because  the  subject  is 
important.  They  lend  support  to  the  whole  operation  we 
have  here.” 

“It  does  change  the  nature  of  the  class,”  says  Michael 
Dixon,  who  teaches  English  at  New  College.  “There’s  an 
advantage  in  some  cases  to  the  presence  of  someone 
who’s  got  experience  that  none  of  the  students  can  have. 
It  adds  a  dimension  that  just  wouldn’t  be  there.” 

He  cites  the  case  of  an  older  student  in  his  Shake¬ 
speare  class  who  had  had  experience  in  producing 
musical  presentations.  Her  paper  on  the  economics  of 
theatrical  production  made  the  idea  concrete  and  gave 
the  others  a  perspective  they  wouldn’t  have  had  without 
her. 

“I’ve  always  been  glad  to  have  older  people  in  my 
classes,”  says  Dixon.  “They  usually  are  there  because 
they  are  exceptional.  Ordinary  people  of  that  age 
wouldn’t  go  to  the  trouble  of  getting  to  class  in  the  snow 
and  rain  and  doing  all  the  work.” 

Some  who  try  to  be  extraordinary  are  held  back  by  the 
physical  limitations  of  being  old.  David  Nimmo,  director 
of  student  services  for  Woodsworth  College,  which  runs 
the  credit  program  for  students  over  65  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  and  Science,  says  their  grades  are  comparable  to 
the  younger  students’,  but  the  withdrawal  rate  is  higher. 
Some  find  it  too  hard  to  get  around  in  the  winter;  others 
go  south  to  avoid  it  entirely.  Sometimes  the  problem  of 
short-term  memory  loss  manifests  itself  in  the  middle  to 
late  seventies,  making  it  difficult  for  students  to  proceed 
with  courses  they’d  planned  to  take.  Then,  too,  there  is 
the  plain  fact  of  mortality.  “Quite  frankly,  at  the  pace 
they  go  at,  some  of  them  won’t  finish,”  says  Nimmo.  So 
Woodsworth  awards  certificates  of  merit  every  June  to 
seniors  who  have  achieved  at  least  a  60  per  cent  average 
in  six  courses. 

Part  of  Nimmo’s  job  is  to  accommodate  the  program 
to  the  students’  needs.  One  woman  takes  a  course  each 
year  at  times  that  fit  the  schedule  of  the  person  that 
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drives  her  down,  a  professor  here.  Other  students  are  in 
wheelchairs  and  need  classes  in  accessible  locations. 
Occasionally  an  upstairs  class  will  be  moved  to  make  it 
possible  for  someone  with  a  heart  condition  to  attend. 
Sometimes  an  instructor  is  asked  to  use  a  microphone  to 
assist  the  hard  of  hearing. 

The  program  started  at  U  of  T  in  1975  under  a  finan¬ 
cial  arrangement  worked  out  between  the  provincial 
government  and  the  universities.  All  fees  and  require¬ 
ments  are  waived  for  seniors  taking  arts  and  science 
courses.  So  far,  about  25  have  graduated.  About  200 
people  between  the  ages  of  65  and  95  are  enrolled  this 
year. 

“It  costs  the  government  money,”  says  Nimmo,  “but 
it  saves  money  too.  As  people  get  less  mentally  alert 
chances  are  they’re  going  to  need  some  form  of  institu¬ 
tionalization.  The  longer  they  are  mentally  alert,  the 
longer  they  can  stay  in  the  community.” 

He  thinks  the  University  benefits,  too,  from  the  age 
mix  the  program  brings  to  their  classes.  Students  get  the 
benefit  of  their  older  classmates’  wider  perspectives  and 
life  experiences.  And,  best  of  all,  stereotypes  get 
exploded. 

Dorothy  Sone,  a  student  at  the  Ontario  Institute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  who  is  doing  her  doctoral  thesis  on 


Louise  Thompson 
comes  in  from 
Oakville,  usually  by 
GO  train  and 
subway 


the  Woodsworth  College  program  for  senior  citizens, 
interviewed  those  who  had  graduated  and  found  them 
lively,  exciting  and  interesting.  “They’re  a  new  breed  — 
not  like  the  typical  senior  citizen  people  think  of.” 

“I’m  a  bit  of  a  professional  now  at  retiring,”  says 
Frederick  Ludlam,  an  information  resources  manager 
with  the  Ontario  government  from  the  time  he  retired 
from  the  air  force  until  he  retired  again  two  years  ago. 
Relaxed  because  he  is  no  longer  job-hunting  —  “I’m  not 
looking  for  trophies”  —  he  picks  out  courses  that  will 
unify  the  knowledge  he  already  has,  “to  try  and  get  a 
formal  framework  in  which  to  place  all  the  other  reading 
I’ve  done.”  He  stretches  himself  in  an  imagined  competi¬ 
tion  against  an  established  standard.  “There’s  no  way 
I’m  going  to  loaf  through  this  experience  and  just  attend 
the  lectures,”  he  says. 

Ludlam  has  a  shining  example  in  his  mother,  Gladys 
Jennings,  the  oldest  graduate  the  University  has  ever 
had.  She  got  her  B.A.  in  1978  at  the  age  of  82. 

Louise  Thompson  has  been  taking  courses  since  1977. 
Like  Ludlam  —  and  most  of  the  others  in  the  senior  pro¬ 
gram  —  she  had  not  been  to  university  before.  Enthus¬ 
iastic,  outgoing  and  active,  she  hasn’t  let  heart  trouble 
stop  her:  though  sometimes  she  has  trouble  walking,  at 
least  once  a  week  she  comes  in  all  the  way  from  Oakville, 
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isn’t  looking  for 
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usually  by  GO  train  and  subway,  to  study.  She  tries  to 
take  one  course  in  winter  and  one  in  summer  and  has  just 
completed  her  thirteenth,  which  leaves  two  to  go.  But  to 
her  the  B.A.  is  not  the  important  part  of  the  experience. 

“I’ve  been  very  happy  here.  I’ve  made  a  lot  of  friends, 
and  I  have  lots  of  things  to  think  about.  I’m  not  bored. 
The  achieving  part  of  it  doesn’t  really  matter  —  it’s  all 
such  an  inspiration  to  me.”  Clearly,  part  of  the  attraction 
is  the  company  of  young  people.  “Once,  about  six  or- 
seven  of  us  had  a  dinner  at  one  of  the  girls’  places.  I  took 
the  roast  beef.  We  had  a  very  good  time  that  night,  and 
I’m  not  going  to  tell  you  what  we  talked  about,”  she  says 
playfully. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Gabe  Blackman  treats 
his  career  at  university  like  a  job,  though  he’s  on  campus 
by  8:30  every  morning  and  stays  all  day.  “A  job  is  some¬ 
thing  you  do  because  you  have  to,”  says  Blackman.  “This 
I  do  because  I  want  to.” 

He  is  filling  in  a  gap  left  by  the  Depression,  when  he 
didn’t  have  the  money  to  go  to  university,  and  World 
War  II,  when  he  was  otherwise  occupied.  By  the  time  the 
war  was  over,  he  was  married  and  in  a  hurry  to  establish 
himself. 

Before  he  retired  from  his  typesetting  business  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  Blackman  had  been  taking  evening 


and,  occasionally,  summer  courses.  Now  he  takes  two 
courses  during  the  day.  He  will  probably  get  his  B.A. 
next  year  and  then  go  on  taking  courses.  By  that  time, 
his  wife,  Pearl,  will  have  retired  and  switched  from 
evening  to  day  courses. 

He  loves  his  new  life.  “The  University  makes  us  feel  so 
welcome,”  he  says.  “And  the  fact  that  I  am  accepted  by 
the  students  is  a  delight.  I  didn’t  expect  it  to  be  that 
way.” 

Shane  Altschul  has  been  in  the  program  since  1980.  He 
has  a  degree  from  the  London  School  of  Economics,  but 
that  was  for  another  purpose.  “The  first  time  around  I 
was  very  keen  on  getting  insight  into  economic  matters. 
My  goal  was  to  get  the  degree.  Now  I’m  trying  to  keep 
my  brain  active.  I’m  not  ready  to  tend  a  rose  garden  or 
take  up  knitting.”  He  is  delving  into  the  very  early 
history  of  mankind,  “probably  as  an  escape  from  the 
present  times”.  He  does  one  or  two  courses  a  year  simply 
because  he  finds  it  stimulating. 

Frances  Beatty  spent  35  years  raising  a  family  in 
Parry  Sound.  Five  years  ago  she  moved  to  Toronto  and 
got  a  job.  “I  knew  I  had  to  keep  busy.  I  just  wasn’t  inter¬ 
ested  in  getting  up  in  the  morning  and  wondering  who 
I’d  meet  for  lunch.”  The  job  didn’t  have  enough  stimula¬ 
tion  for  her,  so  she  enrolled  in  the  Woodsworth  program. 
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“I  feel  that  this  is  the  last  third  of  my  life,”  she  says. 
“It  can  be  great,  as  long  as  I  make  the  right  choices.  I’m 
a  curious  person  —  curious  about  my  own  capacity  and 
curious  about  the  world  in  general.  I  wanted  to  find  out 
what  the  university  scene  was  all  about  and  whether  I 
could  do  it  or  not.  I’d  spent  my  life  nurturing  others.  For 
these  few  years  I  wanted  to  try  to  develop  myself.”  She’s 
invited  her  children  to  her  graduation  in  1999. 

“It’s  a  different  world  that  I’ve  stepped  into  —  but 
fascinating.  I’d  never  used  a  Xerox  machine  or  a  micro¬ 
catalogue.  I  couldn’t  believe  the  red  tape  of  the  libraries, 
and  I  felt  timid  about  even  going  into  a  class.  It  was  a 
culture  shock.” 

Her  first  sight  of  the  food  wagons  on  St.  George  re¬ 
mains  with  her.  “That  was  my  introduction  to  junk 
food.”  It  was  a  far  cry  from  the  St.  George  Street  that 
she  remembers  from  the  1930s.  “I  was  on  the  sidelines, 
but  my  friends  and  family  went  to  U  of  T  and  I  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  social  things.  The  street  was  filled  with  frat 
houses  then  where  we  used  to  go  to  tea  dances  after  foot¬ 
ball  games. 

“We  had  a  much  more  social  time  than  the  youngsters 
do  now,”  she  says  wistfully.  “There  was  much  more 
mixing.  People  used  to  have  more  fun.” 


Frances  Beatty 
found  St.  George 
Street  a  far  cry 
from  her  memories 
from  the  ’80s 


For  older  people  who  are  not  up  to  a  regular  schedule 
of  lectures  and  assignments,  there  are  other  learning 
modes  at  U  of  T.  The  School  of  Continuing  Studies  gives 
those  over  65  many  courses  at  half  price.  It  also 
organizes  the  Toronto  portion  of  Elderhostel,  a  one-week 
residential  program  for  people  over  60.  The  Public  and 
Community  Relations  Office  offers  Later  Life  Learning, 
a  series  of  12  lectures  for  $15.  The  Senior  Alumni 
Association  runs  Canadian  Perspectives,  lectures  by 
U  of  T  professors;  a  series  of  nine  last  fall  cost  $21. 

The  current  crop  of  senior  citizens  had  to  go  through 
the  Depression  and  the  war  to  get  to  1985,  but  now  that 
they’re  here  they’re  reaping  the  reward  of  one  of  their 
greatest  contributions:  the  post-war  baby  boom.  It  is 
their  middle-aged  offspring  whose  taxes  finance  govern¬ 
ment  schemes  to  enrich  old  age.  But,  as  these  people 
aren’t  having  children  at  the  same  rate,  it’s  entirely 
possible  that  those  of  us  in  the  next  batch  of  senior 
citizens  won’t  be  as  lucky  in  our  old  age. 

“Now  is  the  time  to  be  65,”  says  Sierra  Shiftman,  co¬ 
ordinator  of  liberal  studies  at  the  School  of  Continuing 
Studies.  “By  the  time  we’re  that  age,  there  won’t  be  any 
money  for  this  sort  of  thing.  It’ll  be  our  kids  who’ll  have 
to  support  it,  and  we’re  not  having  kids.”  ■ 
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PASSING  THROUGH 

BY  BRADLEY  K.  MAY 


A  STROLL  ACROSS  CAMPUS 
WHICH  BROUGHT  A  SENSE  OF  PLACE 


A  YEAR  AGO,  I  TOOK  A  STROLL  ACROSS  CAMPUS.  ONLY 
^\recently  have  I  come  to  appreciate  how  it  acted  to 
il^mroot  my  university  activities,  and  focus  my  view  of 
the  present.  After  two  years  of  geography  graduate 
work  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  I  found  myself 
reflecting  upon  why  I  had  chosen  the  academic  setting 
I  had,  what  had  been  accomplished  there,  and  how  I  was 
ready,  physically  and  mentally,  for  the  rigours  of  life 
beyond  academia.  Until  then,  I  had  been  fully  engrossed 
in  departmental  prerequisites  and  an  entirely  different 
social  sphere. 

Geography,  by  its  very  definition,  is  much  more  than 
weather  forecasts,  coloured  maps  in  the  Oxford  School 
Atlas  and  incredibly  difficult  Trivial  Pursuit  questions. 
As  a  science,  it  seeks  to  explain,  through  careful  obser¬ 
vation,  the  physical  and  cultural  processes  which  act, 
over  time,  to  alter  our  environment.  I  had  read  several 
years  ago  in  one  of  my  undergraduate  courses  that  the 
geographer  Pierce  Lewis  described  the  cultural  land¬ 
scape  as  “ . . .  our  unwitting  autobiography,  and  all  our 
cultural  warts  and  blemishes,  our  ordinary  day-to-day 
qualities,  are  there  for  anybody  who  knows  how  to  look 
for  them.” 

Often,  when  we  are  replanted  into  a  new  environment, 
it  takes  an  unspecified  period  to  develop  an  affinity  for 
our  surroundings  —  a  sense  of  place,  an  appreciation  of 
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University  (B.A.  1982)  and  University  of  Toronto  (M.A. 
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the  spatial  and  temporal  aspects  of  our  envelope  of 
everyday  life. 

Having  left  the  South  Borden  Building  one  morning  in 
mid-March,  I  was  briskly  traversing  the  campus.  It  was 
almost  noon,  and  I  had  some  business  to  attend  to  at  Bay 
and  Charles.  The  weather  was  a  typical  late  winter 
melange.  Grey  mottled  skies  and  intermingling  snow  and 
rain  hurried  me  on  my  way. 

I  slowly  felt  my  thoughts  turn  from  thesis  deadlines, 
defences  and  obligations,  to  the  sights  all  around  me.  I 
began  to  take  notice  of  the  structural  aspects  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  at  which  I  had  spent  the  past  two  busy  years. 
My  pace  slackened  as  I  observed  my  surroundings, 
despite  the  nippiness  of  the  March  wind.  I  tightened  my 
scarf  around  my  neck. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  attribute  of  the  University, 
for  one  who  previously  viewed  it  as  merely  an  admin¬ 
istrative  umbrella,  is  its  landscape,  which  reflects  both 
static  tradition  and  unbridled  change,  however  mis¬ 
leading  both  may  be.  The  significance  of  this  had  never 
before  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

Passing  the  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories  and  the 
Forestry  Building,  I  noted  the  difference  between 
quantum  theory  and  silviculture.  I  wondered  what  sorts 
of  minds  were  attracted  to  each  of  these  distinctive 
branches  of  science.  I  thought  of  the  role  played  by  com¬ 
munity  structure  in  scientific  development.  Buildings 
and  walls  exist  to  compartmentalize  academic  en¬ 
deavour,  it  seemed  to  me. 

Having  crossed  St.  George  Street,  I  chuckled  as 
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boyhood  images  of  knights  and  dragons  leapt  into  my 
head.  Names  and  imagery,  often  trivial,  are  indelibly 
stamped  on  the  cultural  landscape,  shaping  our  present. 

I  went  along  past  engineering  in  the  Galbraith  Building 
and  found  myself  on  King’s  College  Circle.  Where  was 
this  college,  which  I  had  heard  first  incorporated  the 
interests  of  arts,  medicine,  law  and  divinity?  It  seemed 
a  shadow  of  a  place  on  this  dreary,  misty  day,  yet  it 
existed  nevertheless. 

There  before  me  was  Convocation  Hall.  In  a  few  short 
weeks,  I  too  would  be  one  of  the  many  graduates  to  have 
filed  through  its  doors  since  1904.  It  had  been  built,  I  was 
told,  through  the  toil  and  donations  of  dedicated  alumni. 
Eighty  years  of  keen,  expectant  youthfulness. 

Almost  hidden  behind  it  was  the  stodgiest  building  on 
the  front  campus  —  Simcoe  Hall.  I  remember  watching 
the  distinctive  figure  of  James  Ham  plying  its  halls. 
There  is  a  different  head  now,  tackling  the  same  items 
on  the  agenda.  It  seems  there  is  always  some  force 
tugging  at  the  quality  of  university  life,  which  must  be 
squarely  faced.  All  administrators  and  disciplines  are 
called  on  to  facilitate. 

Thinking  about  such  antagonistic  problems,  I  remin¬ 
isced  about  the  first  time  I  had  heard  about  my 
townsman  from  St.  Mary’s,  Ontario  —  Professor  William 
Dale.  It  was  before  James  Reaney  and  his  play  The 
Dismissal.  A  lecturer  in  Latin,  Dale  spoke  out  in  1895 
for  what  he  viewed  as  injustice  at  a  time  when  the 
University  administration  and  the  Province  of  Ontario 
seemed  oblivious  to  the  input  of  junior  faculty  members 
and  the  student  body.  Administrators  and  legislators  had 
favoured  nepotism  over  fair  hiring  practices.  Dale’s 
letter  to  an  editor  of  a  Toronto  newspaper  led  to  his 
dismissal.  The  University  draws  such  temperaments  into 
its  fold.  This  is  inevitable,  I  suppose,  given  its  manifold 
interests.  Backgrounds,  values  and  outlooks  interact  in 
unpredictable  ways. 

Striding  professors,  harried  students  and  knots  of  con¬ 
versation  passed  on  every  side  of  me.  Embarking  on  a 
shorter  crossing  of  the  front  campus,  I  was  barred.  The 
muddy  playing  field,  with  slippery  ice  and  puddles,  was 


impassable  and  so  I  was  steered  around  its  perimeter.  I 
pondered  on  the  activity  which  must  have  occurred  there 
on  many  occasions. 

On  a  new  tack,  I  walked  past  Knox  College.  Leaded 
glass  and  gargoyles  caught  my  eye.  There  were  an 
assortment  of  faces  adorning  the  college’s  east  wall, 
expressing  naivete,  sagacity,  absurdity.  Some  handsome, 
some  grotesque,  their  countenances  prodded,  taunted, 
cajoled  and  guided  me  along.  Above  the  massive  door 
was  an  open  book  with  the  inscription,  “The  Word  of  the 
Lord  Endureth  Forever”.  All  were  part  of  the  building’s 
structural  signature. 

I  stared  up  at  the  grey  northern  sky  and  beheld  a 
darker  cloud  than  the  rest.  The  Robarts  Library,  perched 
on  the  back  of  the  Sir  Daniel  Wilson  dining  hall  like  a 
squat,  half-loaded  dromedary,  dominated  the  view.  Its 
overshadowing  served  as  a  reminder  of  pressing  needs 
and  priorities. 

To  my  left  stood  University  College  —  a  curious 
grammatical  conundrum.  I  had  always  felt  this  im¬ 
pressive  hub  of  the  campus  seemed  lop-sided,  with  its 
single  turret  rising  from  a  corner  of  the  parapet  on  the 
main  tower,  and  Croft  Chapter  House,  an  awkward 
appendage  on  the  west  side.  Its  placement  was  purely 
functional,  to  keep  the  pungent  aromas  of  chemistry 
away  from  the  rest  of  the  student  body.  Across  the  way 
were  Sigmund  Samuel’s  legacy  and  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  post-war  additions  to  the  circle.  The 
Legislature  of  Ontario  peered  over  their  rooftops,  into 
the  commons  below. 

Leaving  this  all  behind,  I  walked  towards  Queen’s 
Park.  I  passed  Hart  House,  the  Massey  Foundation’s 
gift  to  Toronto’s  academic  tradition.  As  outlined  in  its 
Founder’s  Prayer,  Hart  House  still  acts  to  enhance 
education  through  fellowship,  debate,  conversation, 
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music,  art,  sports  and  drama. 

In  the  background  was  a  memorial  to  another  genera¬ 
tion  of  students,  Soldiers’  Tower,  a  passageway,  as  it 
were,  from  the  outside.  There  too,  in  the  foreground, 
was  the  Louis  B.  Stewart  Observatory,  capped  with 
political  graffiti:  “Socialists  Are  Here”  and  “Commie 
Power”.  The  relationship  of  these  slogans  to  the 
historical  development  of  surveying,  geodesy  and  prac¬ 
tical  astronomy  is  only  fathomable  when  you  know  its 
tenants  —  the  Students’  Administrative  Council. 

I  skirted  the  Louisbourg  guns,  which  protect  the 
eastern  flank  of  the  campus.  The  archaeologist  in  me 
cringed  at  this  new  site,  situation  and  context  for  the 
displaced  objects. 

The  cars  were  busily  whizzing  along  the  crescent  as  I 
tried  to  venture  into  the  park.  I  picked  and  dodged  my 
way  across.  The  wind  tugged  at  my  briefcase,  but  I  kept 
on  my  course.  Slim  black  squirrels  and  puffy  pigeons 
were  chasing  each  other  for  bits  of  bread  and  debris  from 
the  previous  fall.  The  most  tenacious  squirrels  seemed  to 
have  the  upper  hand. 

I  walked  on,  past  Edward  VII.  He  seemed  anxious  for 
some  important  pastime.  To  the  north,  a  series  of 
overlapping  waves  rolled  —  Flavelle  House  and  Falconer 
Hall  at  the  bottom,  the  white  dome  of  the  Planetarium, 
its  cohort  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum,  and  topmost,  the 
Park  Plaza  and  Four  Seasons  Hotels.  They  bounded  my 
view  to  the  north.  I  sped  towards  the  eastern  edge  of  the 
park. 

Safely  on  the  other  side,  I  entered  the  grounds  of 
Victoria  University. 

“Another  university,”  I  pondered,  “so  close  to  my 
own?” 

Unable  to  reconcile  this,  I  passed  the  E.J.  Pratt 
Library  and  Northrop  Frye  Hall.  Through  one  of  the 
Burwash  Hall  passageways,  I  emerged  onto  Charles 
Street,  and  hurried  towards  Bay.  My  traverse  was  finally 
complete. 

Several  months  later,  it  was  spring  and  another 
ceremony  was  at  hand.  I,  and  others,  mingled  expec¬ 
tantly,  and  were  marshalled  in  the  West  Hall  of  Univer¬ 


sity  College.  Informed  of  graduation  procedures,  we 
were  soon  whisked  on  our  way. 

As  I  strode  out  of  the  college’s  front  portals,  number 
162  in  the  line-up,  the  June  sun  glistened  off  the  C.N. 
Tower  beyond  the  foot  of  King’s  College  Road.  We 
snaked  in  a  long  thin  line  toward  it.  There  before  me, 
in  one  winding  queue,  were  my  classmates  of  1984, 
stretched  to  the  entrance  of  Convocation  Hall.  This 
group,  attired  in  black,  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  a  fresh 
green  lawn  and  a  cloudless  blue  sky. 

Inside,  we  sat  quietly  sweating,  waiting  for  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  the  Chancellor.  I  finally  felt  a  part  of  this 
institution,  more  so  than  I  ever  had  before.  My  thoughts 
returned  to  the  earlier  walk  across  the  campus. 

To  be  sure,  the  route  I  had  followed  was  one  of  many 
possible  that  I  might  have  taken.  This  is  true  in  a  physical 
sense,  but  perhaps  not  in  the  sense  of  perspective  I  de¬ 
rived  from  the  stroll.  One’s  feeling  of  belonging  in  one’s 
surroundings  is  entirely  a  personal  construction. 

A  university  is  an  association  of  separate  entities 
brought  together  for  a  common  purpose.  The  University 
of  Toronto  has  been  seen  as  a  good  example  of  federation 
for  the  advantage  of  all.  Whether  this  is  rightly  or 
wrongly  deserved  can  be  debated.  However,  it  is  also  a 
collection  of  individuals,  formulating  or  working  to 
achieve  personal  goals.  The  University  is  a  federation  in 
this  respect,  whether  I  or  others  realized  it  when  we 
were  there.  We  all  bring  our  perspectives,  resources, 
views  and  biases  into  this  broader  milieu. 

One  must  never  lose  the  concept  of  where  one’s  place 
is  in  this  enthralling  alliance,  either  spatially  ,  temporally 
or  spiritually.  Some  time  after  my  convocation,  I  came 
across  the  appropriate  motto  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  —  “As  a  tree  with  the  passage  of  time”. 

A  tree  takes  sustenance  from  its  environment,  grows, 
changes  it  shape,  sheds  its  leaves  and  renews  its  ap¬ 
pearance  with  the  seasons.  The  cultural  landscape  of  the 
campus  will  also  evolve.  The  geography  will  be  altered, 
added  to  and  taken  away  from.  Nevertheless,  we  will 
still  be  able  to  say,  with  the  passage  of  time  —  Velut 
Arbor  Aevo.  ■ 
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HELPING  PEOPLE  TO  REMEMBER 

BY  PATRICK  DONOHUE 

RESEARCHERS  HAVEN’T  FORGOTTEN 
THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MEMORY 


IT  HAPPENS  TO  EVERYONE.  YOU’VE  JUST  MET  SOMEONE 
and  you  can’t  remember  the  new  person’s  name.  You 
wonder  whether  you  have  a  memory  problem.  Don’t 
worry.  That’s  what  the  experts  call  normal  forgetting. 
But  consider  the  plight  of  the  person  who  not  only 
doesn’t  remember  the  name  of  someone  introduced  a 
moment  ago  but  doesn’t  remember  the  meeting  or 
anything  else  that  happened  during  the  day. 

That’s  the  kind  of  serious  memory  problem  that  comes 
under  close  scrutiny  at  the  Unit  for  Memory  Disorders 
in  the  U  of  T’s  Department  of  Psychology.  Established 
by  a  special  research  program  grant  from  the  Connaught 
Fund  in  1981,  the  unit  has  turned  up  some  fascinating 
insights  into  the  problems  of  people  with  impaired 
memories.  At  the  same  time,  the  unit,  along  with  other 
centres  for  memory  research  on  campus,  continues  to 
shed  light  on  the  normal  functioning  of  that  most 
mysterious  of  the  mind’s  processes. 

“We’re  trying  to  raise  public  consciousness  of  how  im¬ 
portant  memory  is,”  says  Professor  Endel  Tulving,  an 
experimental  psychologist  and  principal  investigator  of 
the  unit.  Tulving  and  co-principal  investigators  Pro¬ 
fessors  Morris  Moscovitch  (neuropsychology)  and  Donald 
McLachlan  (neurology),  believe  society  pays  too  little 
attention  to  memory  problems.  Currently,  a  person  who 
may  be  suffering  from  memory  impairment  has  nowhere 
to  turn  for  diagnosis  or  help.  “The  family  doctor  or  the 
out-patient  department  of  a  hospital  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
help,”  says  Tulving.  “Our  society  hasn’t  thought  it  rele¬ 
vant  to  create  a  way  of  assessing  people’s  memories.” 
Yet,  if  standard  memory  tests  were  available,  the 
ramifications  could  be  profound.  “If  we  could  find  some 
treatment  for  Alzheimer’s  disease,  then  early  detection 
would  be  very  important  and  one  of  the  first  signs  is 
memory  impairment,”  says  Tulving. 

Possibly,  memory  problems  attract  little  public  atten¬ 
tion  because  they’re  invisible.  “The  patient  often  doesn’t 
show  the  problem  physically,”  says  Dan  Schacter  who  is 
responsible  for  day-to-day  operation  of  the  unit.  “The 
patient  may  appear  very  normal,  engaging,  sociable  and 
witty.  You  wouldn’t  notice  the  problem  until  there  was 
a  reference  to  a  very  recent  event  —  such  as  something 
just  mentioned  in  conversation.  The  patient  would 
behave  as  if  completely  unaware  of  it.” 

Although  memory  impairment  may  not  be  obvious  to 
others,  it’s  extremely  debilitating  to  the  patient.  “It  has 
an  impact  on  every  aspect  of  every-day  life,”  Schacter 
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points  out.  “If  you  can’t  rely  on  your  memory,  you’re 
going  to  be  crippled  in  ways  you  couldn’t  imagine.”  Even 
your  ability  to  think  about  the  future  may  be  hampered. 
Tulving  cites  the  case  of  a  patient  who  experienced  just 
“blankness”  when  asked  to  think  about  tomorrow.  The 
patient  told  Tulving:  “It’s  like  being  in  a  room  with 
nothing  there  and  having  a  guy  tell  you  to  go  find  a  chair, 
and  there’s  nothing  there.” 

Bizarre  as  they  may  seem,  the  number  of  such  cases  is 
increasing.  Given  medical  advances  of  recent  years, 
more  and  more  people  with  severe  head  injuries  survive 
accidents.  They’re  often  left  with  serious  memory 
problems.  And  it’s  estimated  that  five  to  ten  per  cent  of 
the  population  over  65  years  of  age  could  contract 
Alzheimer’s  disease.  “Memory  impairment  is  something 
that  could  affect  any  member  of  the  community,”  says 
Schacter. 

The  unit,  which  combines  both  a  theoretical  attempt  to 
understand  memory  better  and  a  practical  effort  to 
alleviate  memory  problems,  is  breaking  new  ground. 
“Most  research  centres  separate  the  theoretical  and  ap¬ 
plied  aspects,”  says  Schacter.  “We  think  it’s  important 
to  keep  both  in  mind  and  pursue  them  on  both  tracks.” 
The  project’s  length  also  distinguishes  it  from  others. 
“Most  amnesic  research  previously  had  been  cross- 
sectional,  studying  patients  thoroughly  at  a  given  point 
in  time  but  not  over  a  long  period  of  time,”  explains 
Tulving.  “The  way  we  conceptualized  this  study  —  to 
follow  them  for  several  years  —  was  unique  and  very  ex¬ 
pensive  by  standards  of  psychology  research.” 

The  mention  of  amnesia  popularly  conjurs  up  the 
notion  of  a  fictional  character  who  wakes  up  after  a 
severe  shock  (emotional  or  physical)  and  can’t  remember 
any  of  his  or  her  past.  Although  the  Unit  for  Memory 
Disorders  has  studied  some  such  cases,  most  patients 
involved  with  the  unit  suffer  from  a  kind  of  amnesia 
caused  by  one  of  three  physical  events:  a  head  injury,  the 
onset  of  Alzheimer’s  disease  or  a  ruptured  aneurysm  of 
the  anterior  communicating  artery  (a  small  blood  vessel 
in  the  frontal  portion  of  the  brain).  Called  organic 
anterograde  amnesia,  this  type  interferes  mainly  with 
the  ability  to  remember  on-going  events  but  patients 
may  have  some  difficulty  remembering  specific  details  of 
their  personal  histories. 

Formerly,  popular  belief  held  that  memory  could  be 
improved  with  exercise  as  a  muscle  can.  Forcing  a 
patient  to  memorize  lists  was  thought  to  resuscitate  a 
failing  memory.  Studies  have  shown,  however,  that 
while  subjects  in  such  experiments  may  learn  to 
memorize  longer  lists,  there  is  no  carry-over  to  any  other 
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memory  function.  “Memory  doesn’t  get  any  better 
generally  as  a  result  of  exercise,”  says  Schacter. 

Instead  of  trying  to  repair  damaged  memories,  the  unit 
works  on  alleviating  the  problems  of  daily  living.  To  this 
end,  the  unit  explores  the  potential  of  computers  as  aids 
to  failing  memory.  But  researchers  emphasize  that  the 
computer  is  not  used  to  restore  failing  memories  to 
normal  levels.  Betty  Glisky,  research  associate  in  the 
unit  who  designed  the  computer  programs,  explains: 
“The  computer  acts  as  a  prosthetic  device.  As  you  can 
have  an  artificial  limb,  you  can  have  an  artificial  memory. 
With  the  help  of  a  computer,  patients  can  have  access  to 


a  wealth  of  information  they  don’t  otherwise  have 
because  their  own  storage  areas  are  no  longer  working 
quite  right.” 

Of  some  130  patients  screened,  about  40  have  been  ac¬ 
cepted  into  one  of  the  continuing  programs  at  the  unit. 
In  spite  of  their  tremendous  memory  impairment,  they 
retain  remarkable  learning  abilities  which  specially 
designed  computer  programs  tap.  Some  patients  learn  to 
operate  the  computers  yet  retain  no  memory  of  the 
learning  process.  Tulving  describes  one  patient  who  has 
progressed  through  several  training  sessions  on  the  com¬ 
puter.  “But  when  he  comes  back  from  lunch  and  is  con- 
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fronted  with  the  computer  again,  he  maintains  he  has 
never  been  near  a  computer!” 

To  make  such  use  of  a  computer,  amnesic  people  need 
to  learn  some  basic  terms  and  operations.  “If  they 
couldn’t  clear  off  one  message  and  in-put  another  one, 
the  computer  wouldn’t  be  much  use  to  them,”  Glisky 
points  out.  So  her  programs  introduce  patients  to  some 
computer  terminology,  commands  and  procedures  such 
as  writing  simple  programs  and  storage  and  retrieval  of 
information.  The  lessons  use  what  Glisky  and  colleagues 
have  dubbed  the  “vanishing  cues”  method.  Based  on  the 
concept  of  B.F.  Skinner’s  teaching  machines  designed  in 
the  1950s,  the  lessons  enable  students  to  get  hints  about 
the  correct  answer  by  pressing  the  return  key.  That 
sounds  easy  to  a  person  with  normal  memory  but  Glisky 
describes  one  patient’s  difficulty:  “He  knew  he  had  to  do 
something  to  get  a  hint  but  it  took  him  a  long  time  to 
remember  that  he  had  to  press  the  return  key.” 

The  computer  gives  Glisky  a  complete  print-out  of  each 
patient’s  session,  showing  how  many  hints  were  required 
and  how  many  guesses  made.  Working  at  the  unit  for 
two-hour  sessions  twice  a  week,  patients  keep  trying  a 
lesson  until  they  can  do  it  with  only  one  or  two  hints.  To 
Glisky’s  amazement,  patients  have  completed  five 
lessons  and  she  has  had  to  develop  more.  “Initially  I 
thought  there  was  just  no  way  they  would  progress  this 
far,”  she  says.  One  man  started  the  second  lesson 
needing  83  hints.  “I  thought  he  had  reached  his  limit  but 
he  got  it  down  to  two  hints  after  55  times  through  the 
lesson.” 

Positive  reinforcement  partially  explains  the  success 
of  the  patients.  “They  enjoy  it  because  they  can  do  it,” 
Glisky  points  out.  “They  are  used  to  not  being  able  to 
remember,  not  being  able  to  learn.  But  they  get  a  hint 
and  say,  ‘oh  yeah,  I  can  do  that’.” 

Eventually,  these  programs  may  have  applications  to 
the  working  world.  “Knowing  what  a  job  might  involve, 
we  might  be  able  to  train  an  amnesic  person  to  do  it  by 
means  of  cueing  so  that  the  person  could  do  it  alone,” 
says  Glisky.  But  Schacter  warns  that  such  applications 
are  far  from  certain.  One  major  hurdle  is  the  rigidity  of 
the  amnesic  person’s  learning.  “Normal  people  acquire 
bits  of  information  and  put  them  together  to  solve 
problems,”  says  Schacter.  “For  amnesic  people  it  is  not 
easy  to  transfer  knowledge  from  one  area  to  another.” 

But  Schacter  cites  other  ways  a  computer  might  help 
an  amnesic  person.  A  beeping  wristwatch  instructed  by 
a  home  computer  could  provide  an  amnesic  person  with 
many  daily  messages  of  a  few  words  each.  “Amnesic 
people  are  notorious  for  not  checking  notes,”  Schacter 
says.  A  computer  could  also  help  with  a  domestic  pro¬ 
cedure  like  baking  cookies.  Without  the  computer  as  a 
constant  reminder,  the  amnesic  person  would  probably 
lose  track  of  the  process.  “This  kind  of  complex  memory 
task  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  do  on  their  own,” 
Schacter  says. 

But  what  about  people  who  don’t  fit  the  description  of 
amnesic  but  feel  they  have  memory  problems?  “A  lot  of 
people  think  they  have  problems  but  in  testing  don’t  turn 
out  to  have  a  problem,”  Schacter  points  out.  “Depres¬ 
sion,  personality  disorders  and  psychological  stress  may 
affect  memory  as  a  by-product  but  the  memory  mech¬ 
anisms  themselves  may  be  unimpaired.”  He  also  notes 


that  sometimes  a  person  who  is  depressed  or  ageing  may 
“over-interpret”  normal  forgetting. 

Ageing,  does,  however,  present  some  problems  in 
terms  of  memory  function.  “It’s  not  a  myth,  there  are 
changes  in  memory  with  age,”  says  Professor  Fergus 
Craik,  whose  lab  at  Erindale  College  conducts  many 
studies  on  the  effects  of  ageing  on  memory.  Craik  em¬ 
phasizes,  though,  that  “the  changes  are  much  more 
evident  in  some  kinds  of  memory  than  others.” 

Craik’s  studies  at  the  Centre  for  Research  in  Human 
Development,  also  initially  financed  by  the  Connaught 
Fund,  involve  some  400  senior  citizen  volunteers  from 
Mississauga,  many  of  them  U  of  T  alumni.  One  major 
finding  of  the  studies  is  that  older  people  hold  informa¬ 
tion  in  their  minds  just  as  well  as  younger  people  for 
short-term  purposes  —  looking  up  a  telephone  number 
and  remembering  it  long  enough  to  dial  the  call,  for 
instance. 

But  remembering  specific  events  from  the  past  does 
seem  more  difficult  for  older  people.  With  respect  to  this 
kind  of  memory,  Craik  finds  “a  large  decrement  with 
age.”  Yet,  when  older  people  are  provided  with  cues, 
they  can  produce  the  desired  information.  “This  is  impor¬ 
tant  theoretically,”  Craik  notes,  “because  it  means  that 
the  older  person  may  acquire  and  hold  information  just 
as  well  as  the  younger.  The  major  difficulty  is  retrieval.” 

Another  difference  is  that  younger  people  “encode”  in¬ 
formation  in  a  richer  and  more  elaborate  fashion.  That 
helps  them  perform  better  because  memory  is  a  question 
of  relating  new  information  to  what  is  already  possessed. 
“Memory  is  a  function  of  what  we  know,”  Craik  says. 
“It’s  not  something  you’re  good  or  bad  at.  The  more 
meaningful  you  can  make  the  incoming  information  and 
relate  it  to  information  you  already  have,  the  better  you 
will  be  able  to  recall  it.”  That’s  why  athletes  can 
remember  a  particular  shot  years  after  a  game.  The 
athlete’s  memory  isn’t  necessarily  better.  It’s  just  that 
the  information  is  closely  associated  with  the  wealth  of 
knowledge  the  athlete  possesses. 

To  help  older  people  make  memory  associations, 
Craik’s  researchers  suggest  “frameworks”  of  well 
known  material  to  which  new  material  can  be  added.  A 
person  could  memorize  certain  familiar  spots  around  the 
house,  associating  each  with  an  item  to  be  remembered 
on  a  grocery  list.  “It’s  surprising  how  effective  this 
method  is,”  says  Craik,  although  he  notes  wryly  that 
“most  older  people,  when  not  instructed  to  use  the 
method,  forget  to  use  it.”  Also,  some  consider  that  stam¬ 
ping  the  framework  into  their  minds  is  “more  trouble 
than  it’s  worth”. 

But  research  at  Erindale  has  shattered  one  miscon¬ 
ception  about  older  people  —  that  they  tend  to  forget 
appointments  more  than  younger  people  do.  Ex¬ 
periments  conducted  jointly  by  Moscovitch  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Gordon  Winocur,  research  director  of  the  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Gerontology,  with  research  associate  Nina 
Minde,  tested  older  people  on  their  ability  to  remember 
to  make  telephone  calls  at  specified  times  each  day.  The 
seniors  consistently  out-performed  their  juniors.  Con¬ 
cerned  that  the  young  people  merely  lacked  motivation, 
researchers  introduced  a  money  lure  to  try  to  boost 
the  young  peoples’  performance.  Even  so,  the  older 
people  held  their  ground.  “In  that  last  study  we  made 
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the  young  people  perform  as  well  as  but  not  better  than 
the  older  people/’  says  Moscovitch.  “In  a  real-life  situa¬ 
tion,  older  people  didn’t  seem  worse  and  maybe  even 
better  than  younger  people  in  terms  of  remembering  an 
appointment.” 

Whether  it  be  normal  memory,  organically  impaired 
memory  or  memory  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  age, 
studies  at  the  U  of  T  will  go  a  long  way  towards  pushing 
back  the  clouds  of  unknowing  around  this  intriguing 
human  function.  Organizers  of  the  Unit  for  Memory 
Disorders  hope  it  will  be  established  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Asked  what  will  happen  when  the  Connaught 


grant  runs  out  next  year,  Schacter  rolls  his  eyes  heaven¬ 
ward  in  a  prayerful  look.  Meanwhile,  Tulving  stresses 
the  continuing  need  for  volunteers  who  think  they  may 
have  a  memory  problem  and  would  like  to  help  science. 
With  courtly  charm,  he  makes  his  appeal  to  prospective 
subjects  as  inviting  as  a  scientific  proposal  could  possibly 
be.  “We  are  nice  to  them.  We  pay  their  taxi  fare  if 
necessary.  We  don’t  draw  blood.  There  are  no  invasive 
techniques.  We  talk  and  play  games.” 

If  you  think  his  plea  applies  to  you  or  any  member  of 
your  family,  make  a  note  to  get  in  touch  with  the  unit 
right  away.  Or  tie  a  string  around  your  finger.  ■ 
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PUT  TO  TEST 
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THEY  CLAIMED  THEIR  ARROWS  PIERCED  COPPER  INGOTS. 
WALLACE  McLEOD,  A  WORLD  AUTHORITY  ON  ANCIENT  ARCHERY, 
FOUND  THE  MAKINGS  OF  A  REPRODUCIBLE  EXPERIMENT 


TlHE  NARROW  VICTORIA  COLLEGE  OFFICE  OF  WALLACE 
McLeod  is  less  a  classics  professor’s  office  than  a 
film-maker’s  exaggerated  notion  of  what  a  classics 
professor’s  office  should  be.  Books  of  a  weighty  and 
generally  antiquarian  character  climb  seven  feet  up  the 
walls;  a  desk,  blocking  clear  passage  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  is  a  great  mesa  of  papers  and  journals.  There  is  no 
place  to  set  down  a  pocket-sized  tape  recorder.  There  is 
a  clean,  small  hole  through  the  ancient  lacquered  finish 
of  the  oaken  door,  where  Professor  McLeod,  attempting 
once  to  shoot  an  arrow  at  a  telephone  book,  missed. 

Archery,  for  McLeod,  is  not  just  an  eccentric  alter¬ 
native  to  the  executive’s  putter  and  golf  ball.  It  has  been 
germane  to  his  academic  work  ever  since  his  studies  in 
the  early  1960s  with  Stirling  Dow,  the  Harvard  classicist 
who  urged  McLeod  on  to  his  first  published  paper,  a 
monograph  on  four  ancient  Egyptian  bows  in  New 
York’s  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  His  doctoral  disser¬ 


tation  also  concerned  ancient  archery:  it  was  called,  he 
now  remembers  with  a  self-effacing  chuckle,  ‘“The 
Greek  bow,  with  special  reference  to  Homeric  poems’,  or 
something  like  that.” 

Homer,  of  course,  is  what  the  University  pays  McLeod 
to  teach.  But  thanks  to  the  interdisciplinary  mobility  that 
seems  to  be  the  special  prerogative  of  classicists,  he  has 
been  able  to  pursue  his  interest  in  ancient  archery  to  the 
extent  of  becoming  a  world  authority  on  the  subject.  He 
has  even  applied  it  cogently  to  his  literary  specialty, 
crossing  the  thoroughfare  between  practical  archaeology 
and  poetry  with  an  aplomb  that  might  well,  in  other 
literature  departments,  be  considered  heretical. 

Most  recently,  McLeod  has  overseen  an  experiment 
whose  implications  cross  many  such  thoroughfares, 
beginning  in  16th  century  B.C.  Egypt  and  ending  in  8th 
century  B.C.  Greece.  Encountered  on  the  way  are  issues 
in  warfare,  commerce,  metallurgy,  legends  and  the 
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Ay  is  shown  on  this  piece  of  gold  leaf  shooting  at  an  ingot. 
The  Pharaohs’  bows  were  fine  weapons  at  least  as  power¬ 
ful  as  the  famed  English  longbows. 


decline  of  empires.  “It’s  just  a  small  point,”  he  says, 
summing  up,  in  the  singular,  a  plurality  of  thoughts,  “but 
it  provides  satisfaction  for  me  on  several  different 
levels.” 

At  the  basic  level,  it  is  a  putting  to  the  test  of  the 
boasts  of  a  succession  of  New  Kingdom  Pharaohs  that 
they  were  capable  of  shooting  arrows  through  a  copper 
ingot  three  inches  thick.  Like  all  Pharaohs,  those  of  the 
18th  dynasty  styled  themselves  as  simultaneously  human 
and  divine,  capable  of  any  number  of  superhuman  feats. 
But  their  obsessive  interest  in  sport  and  archery 
distinguished  them  from  the  rulers  who  preceded  and 
followed  them. 

It  all  seems  to  have  begun  with  Thutmose  III,  by  some 
reckonings  the  greatest  of  all  Pharaohs,  and  one  who  is 
actually  ranked  among  the  more  objective  in  recording 
his  activities  for  posterity.  If  inscriptions  are  to  be 
believed,  he  bagged  120  trophies  once  on  an  elephant 
hunt.  He  also  claimed  to  be  able  to  penetrate,  with  bow 
and  arrow,  a  copper  ingot  three  fingers  (two  and  a 
quarter  inches)  thick.  His  son  Amenhotep  II  then  raised 
the  ante  by  penetrating  four  ingots  “of  one  palm  in  their 
thickness”  (three  inches). 

This  became  the  standard  boast  for  several  later 
Pharaohs,  who  also  credited  themselves  with  prodigious 
numbers  of  kills.  Tutankhamen,  whose  tomb  has  yielded 
to  posterity  30  of  the  43  ancient  Egyptian  bows  that 
survive,  is  shown  on  a  painted  plaster  box  leading  ex¬ 
peditions  and  smiting,  with  bow  and  arrow,  Nubians, 
Syrians  or  lions  by  the  dozens.  His  successor,  Ay,  can  be 
found  piercing  a  copper  ingot,  in  the  manner  of 
Amenhotep  II.  These  achievements  McLeod  regards  as 
unlikely,  given  Tutankhamen’s  death  at  age  18,  and  the 
fact  that  Ay  was  an  old  man  who  ruled  for  only  four 
years. 

Indeed,  all  royal  boasts  are  suspect  due  to  the  propa¬ 
gandists  nature  of  Egyptian  historiography.  The 
Pharaoh  is  the  son  of  Ra,  the  sun -god,  and  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  nation  of  Egypt.  The  nation’s  military 
victories  are  his  victories,  even  if  he  does  not  participate 
in  the  campaign.  When  he  does,  he  vanquishes  the  enemy 
almost  single-handedly.  (The  flattering  account,  by  a 
court  poet,  of  Ramses  II’s  performance  against  the 
Hittites  at  the  Battle  of  Kadesh  is  perhaps  the  most 
notorious  example  of  this  particular  convention.) 

But  the  claim  of  Thutmose  and  his  descendants  was 
oddly  concrete.  Amenhotep  not  only  claimed  to  be  able 
to  shoot  through  copper  ingots;  he  said  anyone  who 
cared  to  could  go  see  the  ingots  on  display  at  the  Temple 
of  Amon.  McLeod  saw  in  this  boast  the  makings  of  a 
reproducible  experiment.  All  that  was  required  was  a 
piece  of  copper,  and  an  accurate  reconstruction  of  a  New 
Kingdom  Pharaoh’s  bow. 

The  fragments  from  Tutankhamen’s  tomb  give  a  fair 
idea  of  what  these  weapons  were  like.  They  were 
composite  bows  made  of  successive  layers  of  wood,  bone 
and  animal  tendon,  much  stronger  and  more  pliable  than 
bows  made  only  of  wood  (“self  bows”  in  archerese). 
Construction  methods  and  materials  were  sophisticated: 


ash  and  birchbark,  foreign  to  Egypt,  have  been  found  in 
the  bows  that  have  been  subjected  to  analysis,  and  there 
is  a  relief  in  an  18th  dynasty  tomb  depicting  what  is 
clearly  a  bow  factory. 

No  artisan  himself,  McLeod  enlisted  the  help  of  an 
Englishman,  Edward  McEwen,  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Archer  Antiquaries  and  a  bowyer  of  25 
years’  standing,  who  duplicates  historical  bows  for  fun. 
McLeod  wanted  to  publish  descriptions  of  two  18th 
dynasty  bows  he  had  examined  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 
Perhaps  this  could  be  done  in  McEwen’s  magazine,  with 
the  novel  added  dimension  of  a  report  on  the  capabilities 
of  replicas  of  the  bows  being  examined. 

McEwen  got  right  to  it.  He  used  the  correct  materials 
—  ash,  imported  water  buffalo  horn  and  sinew  from  the 
hind  leg  of  an  ox.  Strips  of  these  were  stuck  together 
with  a  fish  glue  created  on  the  kitchen  stove  by  boiling 
isinglass,  a  gelatinous  substance  from  sturgeon  bladders. 
(“I  don’t  know  how  his  wife  lives  with  him,”  comments 
McLeod.)  Three  bows  were  made,  replicas  of  the  two 
from  the  museum  and  a  third  that  combined,  in 
McEwen’s  judgement,  their  best  qualities. 

Early  this  year,  McEwen  sent  the  results  of  his  field 
tests,  along  with  a  number  of  slides,  to  McLeod.  There 
were  interesting  revelations.  The  bow  is  powerful,  at 
least  as  powerful  as  the  famed  English  longbow,  capable 
of  flight  distances  of  250  yards.  (Modern  archers  did  not 
exceed  300  yards  until  the  1920s.)  It  does  not  “kick  in  the 
hand”,  that  is,  give  the  archer  an  unpleasant  vibration 
at  the  grip.  In  short,  a  fine  weapon. 

And  the  boast  of  the  Pharaohs?  McEwen  managed  to 
penetrate,  but  not  clear,  a  quarter-inch  ingot  of  copper 
with  an  iron-headed  reed  arrow  —  a  rather  sorry 
showing  in  light  of  New  Kingdom  achievements.  Of 
course,  McEwen  does  not  have  a  sun-god  for  a  father. 

But  to  unbelievers  in  the  archaeological  community, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Amenhotep  II’s  perforated 
ingots  were  fakes.  “Mr.  McEwen  has  more  faith  in 
human  nature  than  I  do,”  says  McLeod.  “He  thinks  the 
copper  may  have  been  full  of  air  bubbles,  or  something 
like  that,  so  the  arrow  could  go  through  it,  and  make  the 
Pharaoh  look  great.  I’m  sceptical.  I  picture  the 
Pharaoh’s  artificers  in  a  little  back  room  hammering 
nails  through  the  ingot.” 

More  important  than  exposing  the  royal  penchant  for 
exaggeration,  however,  is  reaching  a  conclusion  about 
the  impact  of  the  Egyptian  composite  bow  on  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  empire.  The  composite  bow  is  assumed  to  be 
a  legacy  of  the  Hyksos,  the  Asian  invaders  who  ruled 
various  parts  of  Egypt  during  the  15th  century  B.C.  The 
Hyksos  also  introduced  the  light  horse  and  chariot, 
leaving  the  18th  dynasty  Pharaohs  who  finally  ousted  the 
usurpers  better  equipped  to  wage  war.  Thutmose  III 
(ruled  1504-1450  B.C.)  established  an  Asian  empire  that 
extended  across  the  Euphrates  and  was  the  first  king  to 
portray  himself  as  a  great  archer.  The  last,  perhaps 
significantly,  was  Ramses  III,  after  whose  death  in 
1166  B.C.  the  empire  quickly  declined. 

“By  a  sort  of  post  hoc  propter  hoc  fallacy,”  explains 
McLeod,  “one  might  assume  there  is  some  connection  — 
that  the  reason  Ramses  II  and  Ramses  III  were  so  suc¬ 
cessful  was  because  they  had  adequately  trained  troops 
using  this  more  powerful  weapon.  But  that’s  an  assump- 
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Edward  McEwen  making  one  of  the  bows. 
Painted  lid  of  a  box  found  in  Tutankhamen’s 
tomb  shows  him  hunting  lions. 


tion,  and  it’s  not  one  of  the  great  turning  points  in 
history.” 

This  was  a  typically  modest  remark.  “My  particular 
discipline  does  not  look  with  terrible  enthusiasm  on 
great,  innovative  syntheses,  theories  that  claim  to 
illustrate  some  great  turning  point,”  he  explains.  “I 
guess  it’s  just  that  we’ve  been  at  the  history  business  so 
long  we’re  dubious  such  things  exist.” 

So  McLeod  is  content  to  call  his  experiment,  inasmuch 
as  it  affects  Egyptology,  an  improvement.  But  he  has  not 
confined  his  speculations  to  Egypt. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  others  that  Amenhotep’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  only  he  possessed  the  strength  to  draw  his  bow 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  legend  surrounding  the  bow 
of  Odysseus,  which  could  not  be  strung  by  the  revellers 
tormenting  Penelope,  but  only  by  Odysseus  himself.  The 
bow  Homer  had  in  mind  was  definitely  composite,  since 
Odysseus  checks  it  “lest  grubs  might  be  eating  the 
horns.”  It  was  also  reflex,  since  Penelope  describes  it  as 
“bent-back”  and  Odysseus  strings  it  “effortlessly”  while 
sitting  in  a  chair,  suggesting  that  skill  as  well  as  strength 
was  required  to  deal  with  it.  Wooden  bows  curve  the 
same  way  unstrung  as  when  strung.  Only  composite 
bows  are  reflex. 

These  details  square  with  the  Egyptian  bows,  whose 
horn  layers  are  often  tunnelled  by  insects.  “But  the  real 
clincher,”  says  McLeod,  “is  that  one  of  the  adjectives 
applied  to  the  bow  is  ankylos,  which  is  usually  taken  to 
mean  ‘curved’.  But  I  think  it  is  cognate  with  the  Latin 
angulus.  I  think  it  means  ‘angular’.”  Sure  enough, 
McLeod  discovered  that  many  of  the  bows  of  the 
Pharaohs  show  an  elbow-shaped  angle  in  the  centre 
when  unstrung.  The  angle  disappears  when  the  bow  is 
strung. 

The  final  connection  with  Egypt  concerns  what 
Odysseus  managed  to  do  with  his  bow  once  he  had  strung 
it.  This  is  one  of  the  great  cruxes  in  Homer.  We  are  told 
Odysseus  shot  a  bronze-tipped  arrow  through  12  iron 
axes.  Scholars,  feeling  Homer  could  not  possibly  have 
meant  this  literally,  have  concocted  several  alternative 
readings:  axe  handles,  holes  in  axes,  suspension  rings  on 
axe  handles.  McLeod  supposes  simply  that  Homer  meant 
what  he  said,  and  that  the  feat  of  shooting  through  iron 
axes  is  a  transmutation  of  the  boasts  of  the  Egyptian 
Pharaohs.  In  this  case,  the  clincher  is  that  the  Pharaohs’ 


copper  ingots  look  not  unlike  a  double  axe  with  concave 
rather  than  convex  blades. 

McLeod  explains:  “Amenhotep  II  brags  that  he  went 
out  into  his  garden  and  set  up  four  copper  ingots  as 
targets.  Here  you  have  a  king  who  brags  about  having  a 
bow  others  cannot  draw,  and  about  shooting  through  a 
sequence  of  what  look  like  axes. 

“It  seems  to  me  what  you’ve  got  in  Greece  is  a  story 
that  goes  back  to  Egypt.  Somebody  has  been  to  Egypt 
and  heard  about  this  king  who  shot  through  ingots  that 
looked  like  axes.  He’s  brought  home  this  motif,  and 
hasn’t  quite  understood  it.  He’s  changed  the  ingots  to 
axes  and  the  copper  to  iron,  he’s  put  them  all  in  a  row 
(i.e.  like  dominoes)  instead  of  side  by  side.” 

Scholars  have  traditionally  reasoned  that  Odysseus’ 
composite  bow  was  a  Scythian  model,  although  there  is 
no  evidence  Homer’s  contemporaries  —  Greeks  of  the 
8th  century  B.C.  —  had  encountered  Scythians,  a 
nomadic  race  of  invaders  from  present-day  Ukraine.  The 
Egyptian  solution  is  more  elegant  geographically  and 
chronologically.  Odysseus  is  an  archer-hero  from 
Mycenaean  times,  a  period  contemporaneous  with  the 
Egyptian  New  Kingdom.  The  bow  was  popular  then,  as 
it  was  not  in  Greece  of  the  classical  period  or  even  in 
Homer’s  Greece,  where  hand-to-hand  combat  was  con¬ 
sidered  more  manly.  Odysseus’  ability  as  an  archer 
reflects  Homer’s  view  of  archery  as  a  traditional  military 
art,  common  in  Mycenaean  Greece. 

It  is  a  long  causal  chain  that  few  other  teachers  of 
literature  would  be  willing  to  link  together.  How  does 
McLeod  explain  his  interdisciplinary  nomadism?  “One  of 
our  posturings  as  classicists,”  he  says,  “is  that  classics  in 
itself  constitutes  a  liberal  education,  because  you  have  to 
know  a  bit  of  history,  a  bit  of  philosophy,  a  bit  of  science, 
and  fair  bit  of  literature.  I  suspect  this  is  partly  true. 

“If  you  want  a  statement  of  personal  credo,  I  think 
I  am  probably  corrupted  by  my  spiritual  antecedents 
at  Victoria  College.  There  has  been  a  tradition  here 
of  not  being  afraid  to  work  outside  your  field.  One 
of  my  distinguished  predecessors  was  C.B.  Sissons,  a 
classicist,  an  historian,  and  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Canada.  He  got  his  fellowship  for  writing  a  book  on 
Egerton  Ryerson  —  something  completely  outside  his 
field.  Well,  I  think  that  is  healthy,  if  one  can  find  the  time 
to  do  it.”  ■ 
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THE  COLLEGES  & 
THE  UNIVERSITY 


II  #HEN  I  FIRST  CAME  INTO  SIMCOE  HALL  IN  1974  AS 
Vice-President  —  Research  and  Planning,  Presi- 

TT  dent  John  Evans  asked  me  to  chair  the  Collegiate 
Board,  to  replace  Jack  Sword,  who  was  going  on  leave. 
The  board  had  been  established  to  deal  with  problems 
arising  in  the  relationship  between  the  colleges  and  the 
University. 

By  the  1970s,  rapid  post-war  expansion,  new 
disciplines  requiring  large  numbers  of  academic  staff 
without  previous  college  associations,  enrolment  shifts 
away  from  the  traditional  college  emphasis  on  the 
humanities  and  funding  pressures  as  salaries  constituted 
a  higher  proportion  of  departmental  and  college  budgets 
had  brought  changes  affecting  the  University  and  the 
colleges.  There  were  those  who  thought  that  the  golden 
era  of  the  colleges  was  ending.  This  ran  strongly  against 
historic  patterns,  in  which  the  colleges  provided  signif¬ 
icant  portions  of  the  academic  programs  in  arts  and 
science.  It  seemed  to  many  that  unified  departments  and 
shared  resources  would  benefit  the  entire  institution. 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  signed  by  the 
University  and  all  the  colleges  in  1974  sought  to  in¬ 
tegrate  the  teaching  staff  and  humanities  departments 
of  the  colleges  into  unitary  departments  within  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science.  For  several  years  efforts 
were  made  to  strike  financial  arrangements  which  would 
adequately  recognize  the  colleges’  services  to  the  faculty 
and  encourage  some  continuance  of  their  distinctive  pro¬ 
grams.  The  Collegiate  Board  was  the  forum  in  which 
college  spokesmen  vented  their  feelings  —  some  fairly 
hostile. 

A  decade  later  I  find  myself  in  Simcoe  Hall  again,  but 
in  a  different  atmosphere  as  far  as  college  relationships 
are  concerned.  A  new  Memorandum  of  Agreement  has 
been  signed;  an  academic  role  for  the  colleges  has  been 
reaffirmed,  as  has  the  principle  of  unitary  departments; 
and  a  number  of  grievances  have  been  resolved.  The  way 
has  been  opened  to  permit  a  truly  unified  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Science  and  yet  ensure  a  continuance  of  the  role  of 
the  colleges.  There  is  a  new  sense  of  partnership 
between  the  colleges  and  the  faculty  —  and  between  the 
federated  institutions  and  the  University. 

The  road  to  this  new  partnership  was  not  easy  or 
simple.  The  first  stage  was  the  appointment  by  President 
James  Ham  of  a  broadly  representative  working  group, 
chaired  by  Professor  Alex  Dalzell,  to  re-examine  the 
academic  role  of  the  colleges  on  the  St.  George  campus. 
Departmental  chairmen,  principals  of  all  St.  George  col¬ 
leges  and  faculty  and  University  administrators  worked 
together  and  produced  a  set  of  academic  principles, 
which  would  govern  the  relationships  of  the  colleges  to 


the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science,  with  recommendations 
to  guide  the  financial  arrangements  and  the  relationship 
of  the  federated  institutions  to  the  University.  This 
unanimous  report  led  to  a  new  Memorandum  of  Agree¬ 
ment  signed  by  President  David  Strangway  and  the 
heads  of  the  Federated  Universities  in  August  1984. 

Although  the  new  Memorandum  is  concerned  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  relationship  of  the  Federated  Univer¬ 
sities  to  the  faculty  and  the  University,  it  incorporates 
the  academic  principles  contained  in  the  Dalzell  Report. 
All  colleges  are  encouraged  not  only  to  develop  distinc¬ 
tive  programs  (an  objective  of  the  1974  Memorandum), 
but  also  to  cross-appoint  faculty,  and  to  provide  library, 
counselling  and  registrarial  services  for  their  students, 
space  for  multiple-sectioned  courses,  homes  for  clusters 
of  courses  and  programs  (which  are  part  of  the  offerings 
of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science)  and  opportunities  for 
their  students  to  take  more  of  their  courses  in  the  college 
environment.  Agreements  were  reached  which  ensured 
the  faculty’s  responsibility  for  quality  of  courses  and 
approval  of  academic  staff  who  would  teach  the  college 
courses. 

A  principle  established  by  the  Dalzell  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  that  funds  formerly  assigned  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  operating  budget  to  the  colleges  to  pay  for 
teaching  provided  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  are 
now  assigned  to  the  budget  of  the  dean,  with  whom  the 
means  of  providing  for  the  instructional  needs  of  the  col¬ 
leges  are  negotiated.  As  a  corollary,  financial  arrange¬ 
ments  in  the  new  agreement  recognize  the  real  costs  of 
the  Federated  Universities’  provision  of  services  to  the 
faculty.  These  arrangements  are  rational,  systematic 
and  durable.  The  key  is  a  series  of  formulae  that  make 
possible  annual  and  predictable  adjustments  in  services 
and  funding  without  renegotiation.  The  new  arrange¬ 
ments  not  only  permit  but  encourage  the  departments 
and  colleges  to  undertake  long-range  planning  and  co¬ 
operative  development  of  programs.  These  are  some  of 
the  nuts  and  bolts  issues  which  were  resolved  by  many 
months  of  discussions  and  negotiations.  It  has  been  an  in¬ 
tensive,  even  exhausting,  experience,  spanning  more 
than  a  decade,  devouring  hours  of  time  from  many 
people. 

It  is,  I  believe,  no  small  thing. 


President 
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Canada’s  boom  babies 
of  the  fifties  have  become, 
the  young  adults  of  the  eighties 


They’re  changing 
the  way  we  live. 

Between  1952  and  1965,  Canada  experienced  an 
incredible  baby  boom.  Today,  those  boom  babies 
have  grown  up.  And  now,  there  are  nearly  7  million 
Canadians  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35.  That’s 
almost  2  million  more  than  normal  birth  rates  might 
have  produced. 

This  population  bubble  is  changing  our  society. 

It’s  being  reflected  in  our  labour  force,  in  accom¬ 
modation  patterns  and  in  contemporary  social 
standards.  But  also  in  a  growing  demand  for  goods 
and  services,  information  and  entertainment. 

Our  changing  society  is  being  reflected  at  the 
Commerce.  We’re  adjusting  to  better  suit  the 
needs  of  today’s  young  adults.  For  example,  the 
average  age  of  many  Commerce  loan  officers  is 
now  between  25  and  30. 

We’re  active  in  helping  young  adults  acquire 
homes.  During  the  recent  high  interest  rate  period, 
we  pioneered  a  variable  rate  mortgage. 

We’re  also  bringing  new  technologies  on 
stream,  such  as  automated  teller  machines,  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  service  flexibility  young  adults  demand. 

For  many  years,  the  Commerce  has  been  a  bank 
young  Canadian  adults  have  turned  to  for  financial 
help  and  guidance.  For  today’s  young  people  that 
remains  something  they  can  count  on. 

In  a  changing  world,  you 
can  count  on  tne  Commerce. 

CANADIAN  IMPERIAL 

BANK  OF  COMMERCE 


THE  BENEFITS 
OF  NUCLEAR 

NERGY 


BY  O.J.C.  RUNNALLS 


TIHE  CANADIAN  NUCLEAR  INDUSTRY  EMPLOYS  31,000 
persons  directly  and  an  additional  55,000  indirectly. 
Hundreds  of  these  individuals  are  alumni  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto  and  recipients  of  The  Graduate.  Many 
may  share  my  view  that  the  article  entitled  “Avoiding 
Nuclear  Hazards”  by  Sidney  T.  Fisher  in  the  March/ 
April  issue  was  astonishingly  inaccurate  and  misleading 
in  several  of  its  claims.  The  purpose  of  the  present 
response,  therefore,  is  to  provide  a  brief  factual  account 
of  the  current  state  of  the  civilian  nuclear  industry  and 
to  outline  some  of  the  benefits  flowing  from  it  to  society. 

The  linking  of  the  horrors  of  nuclear  war  with  the 
peaceful  nuclear  industry  is  a  conventional  ploy  adopted 
by  anti-nuclear  proponents  with  the  objective  of 
discouraging  developments  in  the  peaceful  uses  of 
nuclear  energy.  Mankind  is  rightly  concerned  about  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war.  But  does  the  threat  that  hangs 
over  all  of  us  from  the  presence  of  huge  arsenals  of 
nuclear  weapons  provide  a  justifiable  reason  for  banning 
all  civilian  medical  programs  employing  nuclear-reactor- 
produced  radioisotopes,  for  example?  Such  programs 
now  extend  the  lives  of  many  thousands  who  might 
otherwise  die  prematurely  from  untreated  malignant 
tumours. 

I  would  suggest  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
sever  any  perceived  linkages  between  nuclear  weapons 
and  peaceful  applications  of  nuclear  energy  in  order  that 
society  may  continue  to  benefit  from  the  products  of  the 
peaceful  nuclear  industry. 

World  importance  of  nuclear  power 

Nuclear  power  reactors  are  built,  not  on  any  whim,  but 
to  serve  a  need  for  mankind.  There  are  more  than  300 
commercial  power  reactors  in  service  world-wide  pro¬ 
ducing  some  13  per  cent  of  the  world’s  electricity.  If  this 
electricity  were  to  be  produced  by  oil,  about  four  million 
barrels  per  day  would  be  consumed,  roughly  one-quarter 
of  the  present  daily  production  of  OPEC,  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Petroleum-Exporting  Countries.  By  the  year 
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2000  nuclear  generation  will  provide  energy  equivalent 
to  the  heat  content  of  approximately  10  million  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  Several  countries  —  including  France, 
Belgium,  Finland  and  Sweden  —  are  already  producing 
over  40  per  cent  of  their  electricity  by  nuclear  means.  In 
fact,  in  France  the  fraction  is  approaching  two-thirds. 

Although  the  nuclear  power  program  in  the  United 
States  has  some  widely  publicized  difficulties,  these  are 
related  more  to  the  management  and  regulation  of  the 
program  than  to  the  technology.  As  operating  practices 
mature,  more  reactors  there  and  elsewhere  around  the 
world  are  performing  at  higher  outputs.  In  1984  nearly 
half  the  world’s  reactors  averaged  better  than  70  per 
cent  of  their  theoretical  maximum  output.  This  perfor¬ 
mance,  often  described  as  annual  capacity  factor,  was 
superior  to  that  of  conventional  fossil-fuel  electrical 
generating  plants. 

CANDU  REACTOR  PERFORMANCE 
CANDU  (CANada  Deuterium  Uranium)  heavy-water- 
moderated  and  -cooled  reactors  have  consistently  out¬ 
performed  all  other  power  reactors  existing  in  the  world. 
The  total  number  of  large  commercial  units  of  all  types 
generating  500  megawatts  or  more  of  electricity  which 
were  in  service  world-wide  as  of  Jan.  1, 1985  numbered 
186.  The  world’s  top  performer  was  Unit  4  at  Ontario 
Hydro’s  Bruce  Nuclear  Power  Development  near 
Kincardine  with  a  1984  capacity  factor  of  98.2  per  cent 
and  a  lifetime  performance  after  six  years  of  operation 
of  88.4  per  cent. 

Seven  of  Canada’s  13  CANDU  reactors  which  were  in 
service  on  Jan.  1,  1985  stood  among  the  top  15  in  the 
world  in  lifetime  performance.  Three  of  Ontario’s 
CANDU  reactors  went  into  service  after  the  beginning 
of  1984  and  all  have  had  outstandingly  high  monthly 
capacity  factors  since  startup.  However,  because  they 
had  operated  less  than  a  full  year,  they  have  not  been  in¬ 
cluded  yet  in  the  official  annual  listing.  The  three  other 
units  missing  from  the  list  were  Pickering- 1  and  -2,  shut 
down  to  replace  Zircaloy-2  pressure  tubes  with  the 
superior  zirconium-2.5  per  cent  niobium  alloy  used  in  all 
other  CANDU  reactors,  and  Gentilly-2,  near  Three 
Rivers  in  Quebec,  which  because  of  power  grid  restric¬ 
tions  was  operated  only  as  a  peaking  plant. 

Canada  has  five  per  cent  of  the  nuclear  reactor  market 
both  in  terms  of  total  capacity  and  of  exports.  CANDU 
critics  frequently  deride  this  figure  as  proof  of  the  in¬ 
significance  of  CANDU,  but  in  so  doing  display  ignor¬ 
ance  of  Canada’s  place  in  the  industrial  world.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Canada  produced  less  than  four  per  cent  of  the 
free  world’s  exports  of  manufactured  goods  in  1982.  We 
rightly  think  of  the  Canadian  auto  industry  as  a  prime 
example  of  a  successful  Canadian  endeavour  and  yet,  in 
1983,  Canada  fabricated  only  3.3  per  cent  of  the  world’s 
automobiles. 

CANDU  opponents  bemoan  the  $3.4  billion  in 
parliamentary  appropriations  that  have  been  spent  in 
total  on  Canadian  nuclear  research  and  development, 
cost  of  prototype  reactors  and  heavy  water  plants  over 
the  period  of  the  past  40  years.  By  comparison,  the  four- 
year-old  Petroleum  Incentives  Program  now  being 
phased  out  has  cost  the  Canadian  taxpayer  $4.2  billion 
and  there  has  been  little  petroleum  to  show  for  it. 
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Professor  of  energy  studies,  in  background  model  of  a  plutonium  molecule 


Economic  impact  of  the  nuclear  industry 

Canada’s  nuclear  industry  produces  uranium,  electricity, 
engineering  and  high-technology  services,  equipment 
and  radioisotopes  for  industry  and  medicine.  It  ranks 
among  Canada’s  largest  producing  endeavours.  In  1983, 
the  nuclear  business  generated  over  $3.6  billion  in 
economic  activity,  exceeding  the  stimulus  provided  by 
smelting  and  refining,  $3.4  billion,  industrial  chemicals, 
$3.3  billion,  and  communications  equipment  manufac¬ 
turing,  $3.0  billion. 

Uranium  mining  and  refining  is  a  billion  dollar  a  year 
industry  comparable  to  the  other  Canadian  mineral 
giants  —  copper,  zinc,  gold,  iron  ore  and  nickel.  Further¬ 
more,  Canada  is  now  the  largest  uranium  producer  and 
exporter  in  the  world. 


To  ensure  that  Canada’s  exported  nuclear  materials, 
equipment  and  technology  are  used  only  for  peaceful 
purposes,  the  federal  government  evolved  stringent 
nuclear  safeguards  policies  more  than  a  decade  ago. 
They  are  of  such  a  high  standard  that  few  other  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  prepared  to  match  them.  Although  these 
policies  have  been  restrictive  to  business,  they  have 
helped  to  ensure  that  Canada’s  nuclear  materials  and  ex¬ 
pertise  are  used  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

In  Ontario,  nuclear  generation  is  now  the  largest  single 
source  of  electricity  producing  more  power,  in  1984,  than 
that  from  either  hydroelectric  of  coal -fired  plants.  The 
appeal  of  nuclear  power  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that  as  an 
energy  source  it  has  indigenous  human  and  natural 
resources  to  support  it  within  the  country,  and  it  is  safe, 
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economic,  highly  technological  and  non-polluting. 

Ontario  Hydro’s  CANDU  nuclear  stations  produce 
electricity  more  cheaply  than  do  the  competing  coal-fired 
plants.  In  1984,  for  example,  the  total  unit  energy  cost 
at  Bruce-A  Nuclear  Generating  Station  including  in¬ 
terest,  depreciation,  operation,  maintenance,  administra¬ 
tion,  fueling,  heavy  water  upkeep,  waste  management 
and  decommissioning  charges,  was  only  1.8  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour.  This  was  approximately  half  the  3.5  cents 
cost  from  the  coal-fired  Nanticoke  Generating  Station  of 
similar  vintage  and  size.  In  fact,  the  coal  costs  alone  for 
Nanticoke  were  higher  than  the  total  energy  costs  for 
Bruce. 

The  continuing,  reliable  performance  of  CANDU  reac¬ 
tors  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  huge  sums  of  money. 
Including  all  costs,  Ontario  Hydro  has  already  saved 
$2  billion  from  building  and  operating  its  nuclear  plants 
compared  to  the  equivalent  coal-fired  generation.  By 
1996  that  saving  will  have  risen  to  $10  billion  (1985 
dollars)  and  the  annual  saving  will  then  amount  to 
$1  billion. 

These  savings  are  accompanied  by  another  most 
significant  advantage.  In  a  nuclear  station  built  in 
Canada,  90  per  cent  of  the  total  costs  over  the  lifetime 
of  the  plant  are  spent  in  Canada  on  Canadian  goods,  ser¬ 
vices  and  fuel  whereas  for  a  coal-fired  station  in  Ontario, 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  lifetime  costs  are  spent  in  the 
United  States,  primarily  for  fuel.  As  an  important  addi¬ 
tional  benefit,  most  of  the  cobalt-60  radioisotopic  sources 
used  in  cancer  therapy  machines  are  produced  in 
operating  CANDU  power  reactors.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  such  Canadian  designed  and  built  units 
have  already  provided  more  than  13  million  person-years 
of  extended  life  to  cancer  victims  in  countries  around  the 
world. 

Environmental  impact 

The  production  of  energy  from  each  and  every  available 
source  has  some  impact  on  the  environment.  The  effects 
vary  widely,  depending  on  the  source.  For  example, 
purified  natural  gas  when  burned  has  only  a  small 
measureable  impact.  At  the  other  extreme  is  coal. 
Authoritative  studies  have  indicated  that  50,000  persons 
die  prematurely  each  year  in  the  United  States  because 
of  exposure  to  fumes  from  coal-burning  plants.  The 
ecology  also  suffers  considerable  damage  down-wind 
because  of  the  formation  and  deposition  of  acid  rain. 

The  nuclear  fuel  cycle  imposes  about  the  same  burden 
on  the  environment  as  does  the  production  and  util¬ 
ization  of  natural  gas.  Among  all  of  the  individuals  en¬ 
gaged  in  nuclear  fuel  cycle  operations  which  include 
uranium  mining,  refining,  fuel  fabrication,  irradiation 
and  spent  fuel  storage,  the  most  significant  risks  are 
borne  by  underground,  hard-rock  miners.  They  face 
hazards  similar  to  those  who  mine  for  gold,  nickel,  lead, 
zinc,  etc. 

Many  electricity-generating  utilities  are  planning  to 
minimize  the  quantities  of  acid  gas  released  to  the  en¬ 
vironment  by  relying  more  heavily  on  nuclear  power  in 
future.  Ontario  Hydro,  for  instance,  which  currently  pro¬ 
duces  about  35  per  cent  of  its  electricity  from  nuclear 
plants  will  see  that  percentage  rise  to  65  per  cent  by 
1992.  Then,  coal’s  contribution  will  have  been  reduced 
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three-fold  to  about  10  per  cent  and  the  acid  gases  emitted 
will  have  dropped  to  less  than  300,000  tonnes  per  year, 
below  the  limits  set  by  government  legislation. 

Decommissioning  of  nuclear  plants 

Many  members  of  the  public  may  believe  that  no  reactor 
has  ever  been  decommissioned.  In  fact,  the  Boiling 
Water  Reactor  at  Elk  River  in  the  United  States  has 
been  completely  removed  and  the  site  has  been  returned 
to  the  owners  for  other  use. 

Power  reactors  will  need  to  be  decommissioned  at  the 
end  of  their  useful  lives  in  the  upcoming  years.  All  units 
have  been  financed  so  as  to  amortize  the  initial  capital  in¬ 
vestment  over  long  periods,  30  to  40  years  of  operation. 
However,  their  actual  lives  may  be  considerably  longer 
still. 

Several  possible  routes  are  available  in  carrying  out  a 
decommissioning  operation.  A  currently  favoured  one  is 
to  remove  the  nuclear  fuel  which  is  the  main  source  of 
radioactivity,  more  than  99  per  cent.  All  useful  non¬ 
radioactive  or  decontaminated  equipment  would  be 
recovered  also.  The  reactor  building  would  then  be 
sealed  so  that  access  was  prevented  for  30-50  years. 
During  this  period  much  of  the  residual  radioactivity  in 
the  facility  due  primarily  to  cobalt  activation  products 
would  have  decayed  away. 

Dismantling  of  the  buildings  and  the  remaining  equip¬ 
ment  would  then  commence  with  the  objective  of  re¬ 
turning  the  site  to  its  original  state.  The  relatively  small 
volume  of  still-radioactive  items,  about  five  per  cent  of 
the  total,  would  be  transported  in  suitably  shielded  con¬ 
tainers  to  a  secure  disposal  site  close  to  the  surface. 

Decommissioning  of  CANDU  reactors  has  been 
studied  in  detail  by  both  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Ltd. 
and  Ontario  Hydro.  The  estimated  cost  of  decommis¬ 
sioning  is  in  the  order  of  five  per  cent  of  the  original  cost. 
A  decommissioning  charge  is  included  by  Ontario  Hydro 
in  the  cost  of  every  kilowatt  hour  of  electricity  sold  from 
its  nuclear  plants.  The  sum  being  accumulated  may  be 
overly  generous  since  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the 
resale  value  of  the  heavy  water  coolant  and  moderator 
which  could  be  more  than  enough  to  finance  the  complete 
cost  of  decommissioning  each  CANDU  reactor. 

Disposal  of  nuclear  wastes 

Several  possible  methods  for  the  safe  disposal  of  wastes 
from  nuclear  power  generation  are  already  known.  In 
1978  the  highly-regarded  International  Council  of  Scien¬ 
tific  Unions  (ICSU)  established  a  committee  to  review 
the  research  being  conducted  on  the  disposal  of  high- 
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level  radioactive  wastes.  The  ICSU  is  responsible  to  no 
government,  has  no  vested  interest  in  nuclear  or  any 
other  kind  of  power,  has  access  to  the  world’s  scientific 
and  technical  community  and  reaches  its  conclusions  on 
purely  scientific  grounds.  After  six  years  of  exhaustive 
study,  the  ICSU  concluded  that  nuclear  wastes  may  be 
disposed  of  safely  using  current  technology. 

The  question  is  often  posed  that  if  a  satisfactory 
method  is  available  now,  why  is  it  not  being  used?  For 
three  reasons.  First,  although  there  are  good  methods 
now  in  use  such  as  those  currently  being  employed  in 
Sweden,  even  better  ones  are  under  development. 
Second,  it  may  be  unwise  to  dispose  permanently  of  the 
unprocessed  spent  fuel  from  current  reactors  because 
this  used  fuel  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  energy 
that  could  be  recovered  by  recycling  the  plutonium  con¬ 
tained  in  it.  From  Ontario  Hydro’s  reactors  alone  by  the 
turn  of  the  century  using  known  fuel  cycle  technology, 
the  plutonium  in  the  spent  fuel  in  storage  could  produce 
an  amount  of  energy  comparable  to  that  in  Canada’s 
present  total  crude  oil  reserves.  Third,  spent  fuel  after 
removal  from  a  reactor  continues  to  give  off  some  heat. 
The  disposal  of  this  material  is  simplified  if  it  is  first 
allowed  to  cool  down  for  some  years.  This  can  be,  and  is, 
carried  out  safely  now  on  site  at  nuclear  generating  sta¬ 
tions  in  water-filled  storage  bays. 

Society  in  general  would  benefit  if  many  of  the  non¬ 
radioactive  yet  highly  toxic  chemical  wastes  were 
handled  with  the  same  care  as  waste  from  nuclear  power 
plants.  Far  from  being  a  threat  through  all  eternity  as 
are  elemental  non-radioactive  wastes  like  mercury, 
selenium  and  arsenic,  the  hazard  from  high-level  nuclear 
waste  continually  decreases  because  of  radioactive 
decay. 

The  volume  of  high-level  nuclear  waste  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  quantities  of  many  highly  toxic  chemical 
wastes.  Hence  we  can  afford  to  spend  substantial  sums 
per  unit  volume  without  incurring  excessive  waste 
management  costs.  These  waste  storage  and  disposal 
costs  are  also  provided  for  by  Ontario  Hydro  through  the 
inclusion  of  a  surcharge  on  its  price  for  nuclear¬ 
generated  electricity. 

The  total  costs  of  spent  fuel  disposal  plus  reactor 
decommissioning  are  not  expected  to  exceed  10  per  cent 
of  the  cost  of  the  electricity  produced  in  that  reactor. 
Several  utilities  have  already  established  the  practice  of 
adding  a  charge  for  fuel  disposal  and  decommissioning 
costs  over  the  operating  lifetime  of  a  given  reactor.  The 
resultant  accumulated  funds  can  be  drawn  upon  to  meet 
the  costs  as  they  arise  in  later  years. 

Nuclear  accidents 

Nuclear  reactors  are  designed  to  accommodate  human 
error,  to  cope  with  mechanical  failures,  and  to  contain 
the  effluents  from  very  severe  accidents.  To  date  a  total 
of  3,500  reactor-years  of  experience  has  been  accum¬ 
ulated  in  the  operation  of  commercial  nuclear  power 
reactors  around  the  world.  In  all  this  time  there  has  been 
no  accident  that  has  led  to  any  death  of  a  member  of  the 
public. 

The  most  serious  accident  that  has  ever  occurred  at  a 
nuclear  power  plant  took  place  in  1979  at  the  Three  Mile 
Island  reactor  site  in  the  United  States.  Most  of  the 


reactor  core  was  destroyed  as  a  result  and  some  radio¬ 
activity  escaped  from  the  building  to  the  surrounding 
community. 

A  presidential  commission  of  experts  was  convened 
shortly  afterwards  to  study  the  accident  in  detail.  The 
commission  concluded  that  the  worst  health  consequence 
would  be  one  additional  case  of  cancer  among  the  two 
million  people  living  within  50  miles  of  the  plant  site  over 
their  remaining  lifetimes.  This  effect  will  be  difficult  if 
not  impossible  to  detect  among  the  541,000  people  in 
that  same  population  who  are  expected  to  develop  cancer 
from  normally  occurring  causes  during  their  lifetimes. 

Canada’s  CANDU  heavy- water-cooled  reactors  have 
several  design  features  which  make  them  even  safer 
than  conventional  light-water-cooled  types.  For  example, 
several  hundred  small  diameter  pressure  tubes  are  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  core  of  the  reactor  to  contain  the  fuel  and  the 
high  temperature  cooling  water  rather  than  a  single 
large  pressure  vessel.  Also,  a  large  volume  of  low 
temperature  water,  the  moderator,  surrounds  the 
pressure  tubes  and  is  available  to  act  as  a  heat  reservoir 
if  the  main  cooling  flow  should  ever  be  curtailed. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  select  committee  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature  was  formed  to  study  the  CANDU  reactors 
incorporated  in  the  Ontario  Hydro  system.  The  group 
was  made  up  of  individuals  from  all  three  parties 
represented  in  the  House.  The  committee  exhaustively 
examined  the  safety  of  CANDU,  and  concluded  that  the 
reactor  system  was  acceptably  safe. 

Summary 

Canada’s  nuclear  industry  has  brought  significant 
benefits  to  the  country  and  to  many  nations  abroad 
through  the  development  of: 

—  world-leading  uranium  exploration,  mining  and  re¬ 
fining  endeavours; 

—  internationally-respected  nuclear  research  and 
development  activities; 

—  the  CANDU  reactor,  the  world’s  best  commercial 
nuclear  power  plant; 

—  a  sophisticated  radioisotope  production,  packaging, 
distribution  and  utilization  capability  which  has 
relieved  suffering  and  improved  the  quality  of  life  for 
untold  millions  around  the  world. 

It  has  done  all  of  this  under  the  umbrella  of  a  carefully 
formulated  and  firmly  administered  government  policy 
based  on  adherence  to  the  principle  of  using  nuclear 
energy  only  for  peaceful  purposes. 

Some  individuals  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  preach 
that  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  are  intensified  by  the 
development  of  the  peaceful  nuclear  industry.  An 
educated,  thoughtful  public  will  eventually  reject  such 
discourse  as  mere  rhetoric. 

If  a  process  has  been  devised  which  will  “generate 
needed  energy  commodities  economically,  using  in¬ 
digenous  resources,  almost  without  pollution,  environ¬ 
mental  damage  or  human  hazard”  as  was  mooted  at  the 
beginning  of  the  article  in  the  March/ April  issue  of  The 
Graduate,  it  is  unlikely  to  be  related  to  “the  exploitation 
of  solid  fossil  fuel  deposits”.  Rather,  the  quotation  aptly 
describes  the  current  and  foreseen  benefits  flowing  to 
society  from  the  peaceful  nuclear  industry.  ■ 
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LANGUAGE,  LEARNING 
&  TORTURED  SYNTAX 


I  WAS  PUZZLED  BY  THE  IMPECCABLY- 
classical  Greek  words  coming  from  the 
lips  of  an  ancient  Greek  (or  Victorian 
Englishman?)  in  modem  dress  on  page  21 
of  the  March/ April  Graduate  in  an  il¬ 
lustration  to  the  article  on  language¬ 
learning  by  Professor  Marcel  Danesi.  The 
statement  must  be  translated  as:  “When 
the  spring  came  at  a  specific  time  in  the 
past,  at  that  time  in  the  present  the 
flowers  are  blooming.”  Though  different 
languages  say  things  differently,  and  all 
translation  involves  some  distortion,  an 
ancient  Greek  would  find  this  as  baffling 
as  I  do! 

Another  point:  the  writer  states  that 
Herodotus  attributed  the  differences  in 
Egyptian  and  Greek  behaviour  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  directions  in  which  they  wrote 
their  languages,  but  in  fact  the  “father  of 
history”  did  not  say  this.  Rather,  he 
clearly  implies  that  it  was  the  peculiarity 
both  of  their  climate  and  of  the  Nile  river 
which  accounted  for  the  general  oddity  of 
the  Egyptians  as  compared  with  Greeks 
and  other  peoples.  He  then  gives  a  long 
list  of  their  odd  customs,  one  of  which  is 
the  direction  of  their  writing,  but  he 
seems  to  attach  no  special  importance  to 
it.  He  was  moreover  misinformed,  for  the 
Egyptians  in  fact  wrote  from  left  to  right 
as  well  as  from  right  to  left,  and  even 
vertically  on  occasion!  (I  was  properly 
informed  about  this  by  a  colleague  in 
Near  Eastern  studies.)  By  the  way,  some 
early  Greek  inscriptions  were  written 
from  left  to  right  and  right  to  left  —  the 
“plough-turning”  method. 

In  any  case  the  character  of  a  (spoken) 
language,  and  its  possible  influences  on  a 
people’s  world-view,  thought  etc.  (or  vice 
versa),  is  surely  a  different  phenomenon 
from  the  method  adopted  for  writing  it. 

R.M.H.  Shepherd 
Professor  of  Classics 
University  College 

Artist  Gail  Geltner  reports  that  the 
passage  came  from  First  Greek  Book: 


Letters  may  be  edited  to  fit  available 
space  and  should  be  addressed: 
Graduate  Letters,  Department  of 
Communications,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  M5S  1A1. 


Comprising  an  outline  of  the  forms  and 
inflections  of  the  language,  a  complete 
analytical  syntax  and  an  introductory 
Greek  reader  with  notes  and  vocabularies 
by  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.D.  (Copp  Clark 
and  Co.,  Toronto,  1876);  page  191.  The 
translation  given,  says  Geltner,  is  “When 
spring  comes,  then  the  flowers  bloom.  ” 

Editor 


The  article,  TA  Strike  Vote:  If  At  First 
...  in  Campus  News  in  the  March/ April 
issue  of  The  Graduate  is  shoddy  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  language  is  inflammatory, 
the  reporting  is  biased,  and  some  of  the 
conclusions  are  utterly  fantastic. 

First,  the  language:  you  call  articles  by 
the  TA  union  president  “polemics”, 
whereas  an  article  by  a  vice-provost  is  “a 
column”.  Why?  You  give  no  reason  for 
the  distinction  but  it  sets  the  tone  for  the 
rest  of  the  article.  Union  proposals  are 
described  full  of  scare  quotes  —  “job  pro¬ 
tection”,  “quality  working  conditions”, 
“hiring”,  “overwork”  —  whereas  admin¬ 
istration  proposals  are  not  similarly 
flagged.  Why  not?  This  is  irresponsible. 

But  this  pales  next  to  the  reporting  and 
the  conclusions  you  drew.  Did  you  ex¬ 
amine  the  teaching  conditions  of  TAs  at 
U  of  T?  No.  Did  you  call  the  union  office 
for  information  or  clarification?  No.  Did 
you  read  any  of  the  union’s  literature? 
Apparently  only  the  two  “polemics”. 
Nor,  apparently,  did  you  do  any  research 
into  the  administration’s  position. 

This  doesn’t  stop  you  from  drawing 
sweeping  conclusions,  however.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  you  write,  “It  really  came  down  to 
a  fundamental  question  of  status.  Is  the 
teaching  assistant  a  labourer  or  a 
student?”  Further  on,  you  refer  to  “the 
executive’s  conclusion  that  [TAs]  are  full- 
fledged  members  of  the  proletariat.” 
Now,  since  you  did  not  bother  with 
research,  where  did  this  mind-boggling 
conclusion  come  from?  From  a  “telling 
reference... to  ‘job  protection’  and  ‘quality 
working  conditions’”  in  one  Varsity 
article! 

For  the  record:  the  union  executive  has 
never  said,  nor  do  we  believe,  that  TAs 
are  “labourers  or  students”,  much  less 
that  we  are  “full-fledged  members  of  the 


proletariat.”  We  are  students  who  work. 
Our  negotiations  were  designed  to  ensure 
that  we  get  paid  for  the  TA  work  that  we 
do,  and  that  jobs  not  be  given  to  non¬ 
students  when  qualified  students  are 
available. 

You  are,  of  course,  entitled  to  your  own 
opinions  concerning  the  recent  TA  con¬ 
tract  negotiations.  However,  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  of  fair  reporting  require  that  you  at 
least  back  up  your  opinions  with  facts. 
You  did  not  do  this,  nor  could  you  have, 
had  you  only  bothered  to  contact  the 
union.  Your  article  is  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  your  readers  —  some  of 
whom  are  current  or  former  TAs. 

Karen  Wendling 
Vice-President 

Canadian  Union  of  Educational  Workers 
Local  2  (U  of  T) 


Having  spent  my  entire  undergraduate 
life  in  the  botany,  zoology  and  hygiene 
buildings,  I  never  felt  a  great  kinship  with 
the  rest  of  the  University.  It  has  only 
been  in  the  last  few  years,  through 
reading  The  Graduate,  that  I  have 
acquired  a  sense  of  belonging  to  the 
U  of  T  as  a  whole. 

I  particularly  enjoyed  this  issue’s 
articles:  Tracking  Down  the  Origin  of 
Thought  (how  marvellously  inter¬ 
disciplinary  the  maths  and  sciences  are 
now!)  and  From  Russia  With  Luck.  The 
latter  article  persuaded  my  18-year-old 
son  to  attend  U  of  T  next  year. 

I’m  rather  glad  that  The  Graduate  does 
not  carry  class  notes.  I  detest  cute 
statements  as  to  who  is  doing  what,  now. 

Ingrid  (Mearns)  Kern 
Pickering 


Apart  from  Aftermath,  which  gives  this 
language-and-letters  man  an  inferiority 
complex,  I  spent  the  usual  hour  perusing 
all  the  articles  in  the  March/ April  issue, 
not  excluding  Karen  Alton’s  people¬ 
watching  feature,  View  from  the  Window 
Seat.  It’s  the  St.  George  campus  a  little 
after  my  time,  but  no  matter.  What 
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caught  my  attention  was  a  frank  admis¬ 
sion  in  the  first  paragraph:  “But  I  never, 
ever,  cared  for  that  song  ...” 

Nor,  as  an  undergraduate,  did  I,  and  I 
guess  the  reason  was  simply  that  even 
forty-plus  years  ago,  U  of  T  was  too  big 
and  impersonal  to  excite  in  me  personal 
attachment  and  loyalty.  So  our  university 
fight-song  to  which  she  refers  never 
“turned  me  on”  in  my  undergraduate 
career. 

How  it  did  subsequently  may  be  inter¬ 
esting.  Like  many  of  my  contemporaries 
at  university  in  the  war  years,  I  joined  the 
forces  and  was  commissioned.  In  my  case, 
the  army,  artillery.  In  the  COTC  I  had 
been  one  of  George  Fay  Davies’  boys. 
One  night  in  the  Officers’  Mess  at  A23, 
now  CFB  Shearwater,  a  large  and 
boisterous  group  of  us  were  singing  it  up 
around  the  piano.  In  the  lull  that  followed 
some  ditty  or  other  (probably  irreverent), 
the  pianist  picked  out  with  one  hand  the 
air  to  the  opening  lines  that  Karen  Alton 
quoted.  The  effect  was  electrifying. 
Toronto  men  scattered  throughout  the 
large  crowd  roared  out  the  words, 
ploughed  their  way  to  the  piano,  and 
finished  the  anthem  in  spite  of  the  noisy 
opposition  of  our  mess-mates  from  other 
Canadian  universities.  I  was  one  of  the 
Blue-and- White,  of  course;  the  pianist 
was  the  late  Rod  Howson  (S.P.S.)  whose 
name  is  on  the  World  War  II  Memorial 
Screen  under  Soldiers’  Tower. 

Which  explains  that,  as  of  that  un¬ 
forgettable  moment,  I  have  always  and 
fervently  care  for  Our  Song  . . . 

W.H.  O’Brien,  C.S.B. 

St.  Michael’s  College  School 


When  I  saw  the  picture  on  the  cover  of 
the  Jan./Feb.  issue  the  first  question  that 
entered  my  mind  was:  “Why  are  there 
not  any  black  students  in  the  group?” 

When  I  attended  the  University  of 
Toronto  (Victoria  College)  from  1969  to 
1975,  there  were  many  black  students  at¬ 
tending  and  there  should  be  now  as  well. 
I  wondered  why  just  one  black  student 
could  not  have  been  among  the  group.  I 
hope  that  you  will  reply  with  a  reasonable 
explanation. 

Carol  Curtis 
Willowdale 

We  chose  students  who  were  articulate, 
and  decided  that  both  sexes,  all  years  and 
constituent  and  federated  colleges  should 
be  included.  It  never  occurred  to  us  to 
consider  anything  else. 

Editor 


The  article  Avoiding  Nuclear  Hazards  in 
the  March/ April  issue  is  so  loaded  with 
inaccuracies  that  it  cannot  be  left  un¬ 
challenged.  The  facts  are  in  the  public 
domain,  so  that  it  is  not  (nor  should  it  be) 
necessary  to  compromise  top  secret 
sources  in  order  to  refute  it. 

To  select  just  a  few  of  the  many  ex¬ 
amples,  the  article  states:  “The  hydrogen 
bomb  explosion,  hundreds  of  times  more 
powerful  than  the  atomic  bomb,  results 
when  two  light  atoms  are  fused  at  very 
high  temperature  ...”  In  fact,  the 
hydrogen  bomb  is  an  atomic  or  nuclear 
bomb.  A  fission  bomb  is  meant,  but  it  is 
possible  to  boost  a  fission  bomb  into  the 
megaton  range  by  using  a  lithium 
deuteride  primer  and  a  depleted  uranium 
shell.  Thus  it  is  possible  to  reach  megaton 
level  without  using  the  heavy  hydrogen 
isotope  tritium,  which  is  normally  used  in 
“clean”  megaton-level  hydrogen  bombs. 
Therefore,  stopping  tritium  production 
anywhere  will  make  little  or  no  difference 
to  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  Also  because 
physically  enriched  (non-reactor)  uranium 
makes  a  useful  basic  explosive,  stopping 
nuclear  power  reactors  would  make  no 
difference  either. 

It  is  clear  that  nuclear  power  must  be 
evaluated  not  on  military  grounds  but  at 


the  level  of  public  safety.  Let  us  now 
examine  the  relative  hazards  of  the 
common  energy  sources.  In  his  forth¬ 
coming  book,  Herbert  Inhaber  uses 
person-days  lost  by  injury  or  death  (pdl) 
per  unit  block  of  convertible  energy.  In 
his  case  a  megawatt-day  electric  equiv¬ 
alent.  Because  coal  produces  more  deaths 
at  old  age,  he  actually  gives  coal  a 
macabre  advantage.  Nevertheless  his  pdl 
figures  come  out  in  this  order:  coal  600  to 
1900;  solars  40  to  130;  nuclear  5  to  15; 
natural  gas  1.5  to  4.8  pdl. 

The  article  states:  “No  assurance  of  the 
safety  of  nuclear  power  can  or  should  be 
given.  Anyone  who  gives  such  public 
assurance  should  be  discredited  and 
removed  from  a  position  of  power  or  in¬ 
fluence  immediately  and  permanently.” 
In  fact,  no  trained  nuclear  engineer  or 
proponent  has  wilfully  done  that.  Our 
energy  or  military  problems  cannot  be 
solved  by  burning  nuclear  engineers  at 
the  stake.  In  view  of  Dr.  Inhaber’s 
figures,  it  might  be  better  to  consign 
solars  and  coalers  to  the  flame. 

Douglas  G.  Andrews 
Professor  Emeritus  of  Nuclear 

Engineering 
University  of  Toronto 


ORDER  YOUR  AUTOGRAPHED  COPY  NOW 


The  Making  of  a  Peacemonger 

The  Memoirs  of  George  Ignatieff 

From  a  childhood  in  revolutionary  Russia  to  the  top  circles  of 
Canadian  diplomacy,  this  fascinating  story  is  told  with  warmth 
and  humour.  (See  excerpt,  The  Graduate,  March/ April,  1985.) 

Send  your  cheque  for  $19.95,  or  charge  information,  with 
this  coupon  to  the  address  below.  A  personally  inscribed, 
autographed  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  with  no  additional  charge 
for  postage  and  handling.  (The  book  will  be  available  on  or 
before  May  4.) 

Sales  Manager,  University  of  Toronto  Press 
63A  St  George  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A6 

Please  send  me _ copies  of  The  Making  of  a  Peacemonger  at  $19.95  each. 

□  Cheque  for  $ _ is  enclosed. 

□  Please  charge  to  □  VISA  □  Mastercard  4-digit  no. 


Signature -  Expiry  date 

Year  of  graduation  and  name  for  inscription  - 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 

(Please  print) 

Address  _ _ _ _ _ 


Postal  code 
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NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  CANADA 


ALUMNI  NEWS/BY  MARY  MARTIN 


|ET’S  say  you  have  a  distinguished 
Lcareer  as  a  physiologist  with  appoint¬ 
ments  at  the  Department  of  National 
Defence,  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
St.  Michael’s  Hospital;  you  have  your 
RCAF  pilot’s  wings  and  are  a  member  of 
the  Air  Reserve  Group;  you’re  an  Olympic 
track  and  field  athlete  and  play  tourna¬ 
ment  badminton.  Where  do  you  look  for 
new  fields  to  conquer? 

If  you’re  Kenneth  Money,  you  become 
an  astronaut. 

“It  was  a  natural  for  me.  My  two  major 
interests  —  motion  sickness  research  and 
flying  —  were  both  involved,”  explains 
the  50-year -old  U  of  T  alumnus.  “I  had 
my  application  in  before  the  ad  appeared 
for  jobs  with  the  Canadian  Astronaut 
Corps.” 

Money,  who  is  a  Victoria  graduate, 
received  his  B.A.  in  1958,  his  M.A.  in 
1959  and  his  Ph.D.  in  1962.  He  did  his 
fourth-year  thesis  on  the  organ  of  balance 
of  the  inner  ear  and  continued  this 
research  for  his  doctorate.  This  work  led 
naturally  to  research  in  motion  sickness 
with  his  thesis  supervisor,  NASA  consul¬ 
tant  Walter  Johnson. 

“I  joined  him  in  1962  and  also  became 
a  research  scientist  with  the  Defence  and 


Civil  Institute  of  Environmental  Medicine 
in  Downsview.”  Money  has  also  worked 
part-time  in  the  U  of  T  Department  of 
Physics  since  1961,  achieving  the  rank  of 
associate  professor  in  1972. 

The  screening  procedure  for  aspiring 
astronauts  is  rigorous.  “There  were 
several  interviews  and  even  a  public 
speaking  contest.  After  23  years  of  prac¬ 
tice,  teaching  at  U  of  T,  I  was  used  to 
that.  About  10  per  cent  of  the  astronauts’ 
time  is  spent  doing  public  relations,”  ex¬ 
plains  Money.  “There  were  also  extensive 
medicals  that  lasted  two  full  days  and  in¬ 
volved  21  needles.  They  were  drawing 
blood  out  of  us  at  such  a  rate  I  thought  I 
was  going  to  be  bled  dry.” 

When  it  was  all  over,  Money  was 
selected,  one  of  six  Canadian  astronauts 
and  the  only  one  who  did  all  of  his 
studying  at  U  of  T.  The  only  woman 
astronaut,  Roberta  Bondar,  received  her 
doctorate  in  neurobiology  from  U  of  T  in 
1974  but  is  now  claimed  by  McMaster. 

“We  had  her  first,”  Money  laughs. 

Once  selected,  the  astronauts  began 
working  their  way  through  17  workbooks 
on  the  NASA  shuttle  system  on  every¬ 
thing  from  computers  to  first  aid. 

Money’s  specific  interests  in  the  space 


program  are  life  science  experiments, 
particularly  those  concerning  motion 
sickness.  He’s  working  on  three  ex¬ 
periments  that  he  hopes  to  conduct  in 
space.  He  will  compete  with  two  other 
Canadians  for  a  spot  on  a  flight  scheduled 
for  1986. 

“We’re  trying  to  develop  techniques  for 
predicting  who  will  suffer  from  motion 
sickness,”  he  says.  “We’ve  exposed  the 
Canadian  astronauts  to  a  variety  of 
motion  sickness  tests. 

“Second,  we’re  trying  to  determine 
how  to  manage  motion  sickness  in  space 
when  it  occurs.  We’re  testing  which  head 
movements  produce  motion  sickness  and 
asking  if  there  are  one  or  two  things  you 
should  never  do  —  like  nodding  or 
shaking  your  head. 

“Third,  we’re  experimenting  with 
techniques  to  prepare  yourself  on  earth  to 
prevent  sickness  in  space.  It  might  be 
that  if  you  make  yourself  sick  for  30  days 
before  a  flight  you  may  resist  sickness  in 
space.  This  is  called  pre-habituation.  The 
Russians  have  been  experimenting  with  it 
but  they  haven’t  succeeded  yet. 

“We’re  pretty  sure  that  what’s  hap¬ 
pening  in  space  is  the  same  as  on  earth. 
That’s  one  of  the  things  we  want  to 
confirm,”  says  Money  of  the  life  sciences 
program.  “Whatever  we  learn  will  have 
applications  on  earth.” 

A  BRACE 
OF  SOCIALISTS 


Stephen  Lewis  addresses 
Woodsworth  Alumni 
SOME  280  GRADUATES  AND  FRIENDS 
attended  the  Woodsworth  College 
Alumni  Association’s  annual  dinner  in 
February  to  hear  Stephen  Lewis,  Cana¬ 
dian  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

After  greetings  from  President  George 
Connell  and  a  sympathetic  introduction 
from  Chancellor  George  Ignatieff, 
himself  a  former  ambassador  to  the  UN, 
Lewis  prefaced  his  address  by  referring 
to  his  own  ties  to  Woodsworth  College. 

“This  evening  is  the  pinnacle  of  a 
dismal  and  checkered  academic  career,” 
he  explained.  “With  two  pass  courses 
in  fourth  year  outstanding,  I  have  a 
far  more  legitimate  reason  to  attend 


OUR  ASTRONAUT  KNOWS 
ABOUT  MOTION  SICKNESS! 
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Woodsworth  College  than  the  two 
speakers  who  preceded  me. 

“I  also  expect  that  my  natural  socialist 
proclivities  will  be  received  with  some 
sympathy  at  Woodsworth,”  said  the 
former  leader  of  the  Ontario  New 
Democratic  Party.  “My  mother  tells  me 
that  J.S.  read  me  Marx  at  the  age  of 
three.” 

Speaking  on  “The  United  Nations  at 
40:  death  or  transfiguration,”  Lewis  pro¬ 
vided  what  he  termed  an  enthusiastic  and 
shameless  appraisal. 

“I  love  it,”  he  said  of  his  new  job.  “This 
is  a  wonderful  country  to  represent.  We 
have  an  extraordinary  reputation  in  that 
body.  The  regard  Canada  has  has  few 
limitations.” 

Lewis  contends  that  the  UN  remains  a 
worthwhile  international  forum,  even 
with  its  difficulties  and  detractors,  and 
pointed  to  three  areas  of  significant 
accomplishment. 

One  is  the  activities  of  the  specialized 
agencies,  from  UNICEF’s  mass  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  important  oral  rehydration 
packet  to  the  efforts  to  establish 
economic  infrastructures  in  developing 
countries. 

Politically,  the  UN  provides  a  forum  for 
antagonists  to  exchange  ideas  without 
losing  face.  Lewis  also  interprets  the  now 
active  role  of  the  secretary -general  as  an 
interventionist  strategy  with  the  ability 
to  attempt  to  put  out  fires  before  they 
erupt. 

Finally,  Lewis  turned  to  the  UN  record 
on  social  issues,  citing  the  conventions  on 
international  drug  trafficking  and  on  tor¬ 
ture  and  the  declaration  on  the  African 
famine  which  deals  with  the  immediate 
emergency  as  well  as  suggesting  a 
blueprint  for  the  future  as  significant 
actions  that  have  occurred  since  he 
became  Canada’s  representative  in 
October. 

“The  40th  anniversary  of  the  United 
Nations  is  worthy  of  commemoration,” 
Lewis  concluded.  “It  had  better  last 
another  40  years.  The  United  Nations 
represents  a  cherished  moment  of  sanity 
in  a  world  perched  on  the  precarious 
precipice  of  self-destruction.” 

Shirley  Williams  first 
Women’s  Centenary  Lecturer 
“CANADA  HAS  ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST 
proportions  of  women  in  public  life  in  the 
industrialized  world,”  said  Shirley 
Williams  in  the  first  Women’s  Centenary 
Lecture  in  March,  “but  the  record  is  still 
not  impressive.” 

As  a  former  cabinet  minister  in  the 
Labour  government  of  Harold  Wilson 
and  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
British  Social  Democratic  Party,  Williams 
was  eminently  qualified  to  deliver  the 
inaugural  lecture  on  the  theme  of 


“Women  in  Public  Life”.  Another 
feminist  credential  is  the  fact  that 
Williams  is  the  daughter  of  Vera  Brittain, 
author  of  Testament  of  Youth  and  its 
sequels  detailing  life  in  Britain  during 
World  War  I  and  after. 

Citing  statistics  to  prove  that  the 
United  States  lags  behind  Canada  and 
Britain  in  the  proportion  of  women  in 
public  life,  Williams  suggested  a  pro¬ 
vocative  theory  to  explain  this  difference. 

“We  are  a  monarchy,”  she  said.  “It  is 
impossible  for  anyone,  boys  and  girls 
alike,  to  study  history  without  becoming 
conscious  of  women  in  positions  of 
authority  —  Elizabeth  I,  Victoria, 
Elizabeth  II.  Anyone  in  the  civil  service  or 
the  armed  forces  takes  an  oath  of  loyalty 


to  a  woman.”  Consequently,  it  is  easier 
both  for  women  to  strive  for  positions  in 
public  life  and  for  men  to  accept  them. 
She  also  cited  Sweden,  Norway  and  the 
Netherlands,  all  monarchies  where  a  high 
proportion  of  women  enter  public  life. 

Williams  also  remarked  that,  among 
women  who  achieve  positions  of  author¬ 
ity  in  public  life,  those  who  attended 
single  sex  colleges  far  exceed  those  who 
attended  co-educational  institutions.  She 
suggested  several  reasons.  A  survey  in 
Britain  conducted  while  Williams  was 
minister  of  education  revealed  that  the 
proportion  of  girls  who  studied  math¬ 
ematics  and  science  was  three  times 
higher  in  single  sex  schools.  Girls  in 
single  sex  schools  also  assume  positions 
as  student  leaders  and  are  exposed  to 
a  positive  role  model  in  their  women 
principals. 

“This  says  something  rather  disturbing 
about  sexual  stereotypes,”  she  concluded 


Shirley  Williams  and  fellow  Social 
Democrats  in  front  of  Big  Ben 
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Announcement 


Class  of  2007 

John  Williams  hasn’t  decided 
which  university  he’ll  attend.  He 
probably  won’t  make  up  his  mind 
until  he  learns  to  read  in  a  year  or 
two.  But  today  he  took  his  first 
step  toward  higher  education.  His 
parents  enrolled  him  in  the 
Canadian  Scholarship  TVust  Plan 
which  is  sponsored  by  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation,  the  Canadian 
Scholarship  TLust  (C.S.T.) 
Foundation. 

The  C.S.T.  Plan  is  not  an  insurance 
policy  or  a  mutual  fund  but  is  a 
Registered  Education  Savings 
Plan  (RESP).  It  is  designed  to 
assist  you,  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents,  in  saving  for  your  chil¬ 
dren’s  education  at  any  recognized 
universities,  colleges  or  technical 
institutes  worldwide.  Over 
125,000  children  are  already 
enrolled  in  the  C.S.T.  Plan. 

To  find  out  how  your  child  can  be 
assured  of  the  chance  to  choose  a 
higher  education,  return  this 
coupon  today. 


Canadian  Scholarship 
Trust  Foundation 
P.O.  Box  401,  Don  Mills, 

Ontario  M3B  9Z9 

1  would  like  more  information  about  the 
CST  Plan. 
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Immersion  in  France 


The  University  of  Tours  in  the  fabulous 
Chateaux  Country  offers  one  month 
language  courses  for  beginners  to 
advanced  students  of  French.  Afternoons 
are  free  to  enjoy  faculty-conducted 
excursions  in  the  beautiful  Loire  Valley, 
Brittany,  Normandy,  etc. 

Our  low  rate  includes  scheduled  return 
flights  to  Paris,  university  residence 
accommodation,  most  meals,  tuition, 
group  transfers  from  Paris! 

Departures  on  June  30,  July  29  and 
August  29. 

Inclusive  prices  from 

Toronto,  Montreal  $1995.00 

Edmonton,  Calgary  $2248.00 

Vancouver  $2298.00 

Special  add-on  rates  from  other  major 
Canadian  cities 

Other  language  programs  offered: 
Immersion  in  Spain  and  Immersion  in 
Germany.  Departure  dates  available 
upon  request.  Regular  monthly 
departures  now  available.  Call  or  write  for 
full  details 

Ship’s  School  Educational  Tours  Ltd. 

95  Dalhousie  St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

N3T2J1  Tel:  (519)  756-4900 


THANK 

YOU 

to  the  many  readers  who 
responded  to  our  invitation  to 
become  voluntary  subscribers 
to  The  Graduate.  To  those 
who  intended  and  forgot,  the 
invitation  is  still  open.  Send 
$1 0  to  The  Graduate,  45 
Willcocks  Street,  University  of 
Toronto,  Toronto,  M5S  1 A1  and 
mark  it  voluntary  subscription. 


and  suggested  that  remedies  might  be 
sought  within  the  school  system. 

The  Women’s  Centenary  Lecture 
recognizes  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
admission  of  women  to  the  University  of 
Toronto.  An  anonymous  alumna  contrib¬ 
uted  $35,000  to  endow  the  lectureship, 
one  of  three  goals  of  the  Women’s 
Centenary  Fund  which  seeks  to  raise 
$100,00  during  the  1984-85  academic 
year. 

A  final  event  celebrating  the  100th 
anniversary  will  be  a  garden  party  on 
May  31  at  the  President’s  house  at 
93  Highland  Avenue.  Those  wishing  to 
attend  should  contact  Elizabeth  Wilson  at 
978-4352  for  details. 


$100,000  CHALLENGE 
LAUNCHED 


THE  STUDENTS’  ADMINISTRATIVE  COUN- 
cil  (SAC)  and  the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students  (APUS)  have 
launched  the  $100,000  Challenge,  a  fund¬ 
raising  appeal  to  students  graduating  this 
June. 

“The  $100,000  Challenge  will  prove 


that  students  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
education  they  receive  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity,”  says  SAC  external  commissioner 
and  U.C.  student  Nye  Thomas.  “We’re  in 
the  best  position  to  recognize  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  needs  and  the  effects  of  under- 
funding.  With  the  $100,000  Challenge, 
students  will  no  longer  just  be  comp¬ 
laining  about  under-funding.  We’re 
putting  our  own  money  where  our 
mouths  are.” 

Students  represented  by  SAC  and 
APUS  received  a  mailing  in  early  March 


inviting  them  each  to  pledge  $100  to  the 
U  of  T  over  the  next  three  years.  The 
campaign  encourages  students  to  choose 
whether  their  gifts  will  support  their 
faculty  or  college,  some  other  area  of  con¬ 
cern  to  them  or  the  area  of  greatest  need. 
The  U  of  T  Department  of  Private 
Funding  underwrote  the  $10,000  cost  of 
the  campaign.  Campaign  organizers  hope 
that  the  class  of  8T5  will  provide 
$100,000  for  worthwhile  University 
projects. 

“The  Varsity  Fund  welcomes  this 
student  initiative,”  says  Private 
Funding’s  Charlotte  Caton,  who  served 
on  the  campaign  planning  committee. 
“The  $100,000  Challenge  introduces 
students  to  the  concept  of  the  role  of  the 
graduate.  As  well  as  providing  funds  for 
the  University,  it  will  make  students 
aware  that  when  they  receive  their 
degrees  and  embark  on  new  careers  they 
don’t  leave  the  University  community.  As 
alumni  they  can  play  an  important  part  in 
insuring  its  continued  excellence.” 

To  add  some  more  excitement  to  the 
campaign,  APUS  president  and  Trinity 
student  Dan  Abrahams  has  issued  a 
challenge  of  his  own. 

‘‘APUS  is  challenging  full-time 
students  that  we  can  contribute  more  per 
capita  to  this  fund  than  they  can,” 
Abrahams  explains.  “I  believe  that  part- 
time  students  are  every  bit  as  generous  as 
full-time  students  and  we’re  going  to 
prove  it.” 

BEQUEST  TO 
MANAGEMENT  STUDIES 


A  RECENT  BEQUEST  OF  $262,000  WILL 
enable  the  Faculty  of  Management 
Studies  to  establish  a  professorship  and 
an  annual  public  lecture  in  marketing. 

Patricia  Ellison  (U.C.  4T5),  who  died  in 
July,  pursued  a  distinguished  career  with 
General  Motors  of  Canada  Ltd.  at  a  time 
when  opportunities  in  the  business  world 
were  rare  for  women.  Joining  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1952  as  Frigidaire  Canada’s  home 
economist,  she  later  moved  into  consumer 
and  public  relations  and  held  the  position 
of  manager,  quality  emphasis  on  her 
retirement  in  1980. 

Her  bequest  is  a  result  of  her  desire  to 
see  expanded  and  enhanced  opportunities 
for  young  graduates  entering  the 
business  world. 

“Support  of  this  kind  helps  the  Faculty 
of  Management  Studies  maintain  its 
leadership  in  business  scholarship  and 
research,”  says  Dean  Douglas  Tigert. 
“This  gift  strengthens  the  vital  links 
between  business  and  business  education. 
Patricia  Ellison  sets  a  fine  example  for 
future  support  of  the  faculty.” 
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IAN  CRYSLER 


UTAA  HONOURS 
FACULTY,  STUDENTS 


FRANCESS  HALPENNY  AND  JOAN  FOLEY 
made  history  in  April  as  the  recipients  of 
the  annual  Alumni  Faculty  Award 
presented  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
Alumni  Association.  It  was  the  first  time 
that  a  woman  has  won  and  also  the  first 
time  it  has  been  awarded  jointly. 

“The  decision  was  difficult  to  make,” 
says  selection  committee  chairman  Jack 
Wright  (Trinity  3T6).  “Finally  we  agreed 
unanimously  that,  on  the  strength  of  their 
qualifications  and  accomplishments,  we 
had  to  make  a  joint  award.”  It  is  just  a 


Alumni  Faculty  Award  winners  Joan 
Foley  (standing)  and  Francess 
Halpenny  with  Moss  scholars  Marcel 
Behr  of  Vic  and  Mark  Kingwell  of  St. 
Mike’s  (seated).  A  happy  coincidence 
that  two  women  were  chosen  during  the 
year  celebrating  the  centenary  of 
admission  of  women  to  U  of  T. 

happy  coincidence  that  two  women  were 
chosen  during  the  year  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  admission  of 
women  to  U  of  T,  Wright  says. 

Professor  Halpenny  spent  her  child¬ 
hood  in  Glengarry  County.  She  attended 


University  College,  receiving  her  B.A.  in 
English  language  and  literature  in  1940 
and  her  M.A.  in  1941.  On  graduation,  she 
joined  the  University  of  Toronto  Press, 
but  left  the  following  year  to  serve  in  the 
RCAF.  She  rejoined  the  Press  after  the 
war  and  served  as  its  managing  editor 
1965-69.  In  1969,  she  became  general 
editor  of  the  Dictionary  of  Canadian 
Biography,  a  position  which  she  still  holds 
on  a  part-time  basis. 

Among  other  honours,  she  has  received 
six  honorary  degrees,  is  a  companion  of 
the  Order  of  Canada  and  was  awarded 
the  Canada  Council’s  Molson  Prize  in 
1983  for  her  contribution  to  the  arts, 
humanities  and  social  science.  Since 
Professor  Halpenny  was  unable  to  attend 
the  award  presentation,  the  UTAA  ar¬ 
ranged  a  special  ceremony  in  the  Faculty 
of  Library  and  Information  Science.  She 
has  taught  in  the  faculty  since  1967  and 
served  as  dean  1972-78. 

Born  in  Sydney,  Australia,  Professor 
Foley  received  her  B.A.  and  Ph.D.  in 
psychology  from  the  University  of 
Sydney.  On  completing  her  doctorate  in 
1960,  she  moved  to  Toronto  where  she 
joined  the  U  of  T  Department  of 
Psychology  in  1963  and  achieved  the  rank 
of  professor  in  1975.  Among  other  ad¬ 
ministrative  posts,  she  has  been  associate 
dean  of  arts  and  science,  1971-74,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Divison  of  Life  Sciences  at 
Scarborough,  1975-77,  and  principal  of 
Scarborough  College  1977-84.  During  her 
term  as  principal,  the  Associates  of 
Scarborough  College,  a  support  group  of 
community  leaders,  was  founded. 

Currently  Professor  Foley’s  major 
research  interest  is  in  human  spatial 
cognition.  She  is  attempting  to  determine 
how  people  comprehend  their  environ¬ 
ments  and  how  they  orient  themselves  in 
environments  they  are  encountering  for 
the  first  time. 

Also  awarded  at  the  April  10  dinner 
were  the  1985  Moss  Scholarships,  worth 
$6,500  each,  to  Victoria  biochemistry 
student  Marcel  Behr  and  St.  Michael’s 
English  and  philosophy  specialist  Mark 
Kingwell. 

As  well  as  maintaining  a  first  class 
average  throughout  his  undergraduate 
career,  Marcel  has  been  active  in  college 
life  as  a  member  of  the  Orientation 
Committee  and  the  Board  of  Regents  and 
several  of  its  sub-committees.  An  avid 
athlete,  he  played  hockey,  basketball  and 
soccer  for  Vic  and  was  a  member  of  the 
U  of  T  Ski  Club. 

He  lives  at  the  Kappa  Alpha  fraternity 
and  served  as  its  secretary  in  1984-85.  “I 
kept  minutes  of  the  meetings  and  gave  a 
five  to  ten  minute  paper  each  week,”  he 
says.  “I  learned  a  lot  about  expressing 
myself  and  about  being  observant.  I 
spoke  about  things  like  pride,  motivation, 


death,  third  world  relief,  animals  in 
research.  I  also  started  putting  a  gossip 
column  in  the  minutes  and  everybody 
came  to  the  meetings  to  hear  it.  WLen  it 
got  out  of  hand,  I  gave  a  speech  on  what 
gossip  is.” 

Marcel  plans  to  enter  medical  school  in 
the  fall  and  anticipates  that  in  the  future 
he  will  combine  his  medical  and  research 
interests. 

In  1983-84,  Mark  Kingwell  not  only 
achieved  an  A  in  a  graduate  seminar  that 
he  took  as  a  special  reading  course,  but 
also  was  editor-in-chief  of  The  Varsity. 
His  other  extra  curricular  activities  in¬ 
clude  writing  for  The  Varsity,  The  Mike 
and  The  Goblin,  editing  the  student  hand¬ 
book  and  the  University  of  Toronto 
Review  and  serving  on  SAC  and  Hart 
House  committees.  He  was  also  master  of 
ceremonies  at  St.  Mike’s  Kelly’s  Korner 
Koffee  House,  organizer  and  participant 
in  the  St.  Michael’s  College  Baseball  All- 
Stars  and  shortstop  for  The  Varsity 
Thunderbirds  softball  team. 

“We  represented  The  Varsity  in  the 
U  of  T  intramural  league,  co-ed  division. 
Our  official  no  wins  -  10  losses  record  is 
belied  by  the  fact  that  we  did,  in  fact,  win 
several  games  on  the  field  but  were  dis¬ 
qualified  because  we  never  had  enough 
women  players,”  says  Mark. 

“My  major  academic  interest  is  the 
influence  of  popular  understanding  of 
myth  on  political  reality.  I  am  interested 
in  saying  something  about  our  current 
self-understanding  cf  political  situa¬ 
tions,”  he  explains.  “This  year,  I  am 
writing  a  senior  essay  about  the  nuclear 
situation  and  how  it’s  affecting  us 
spiritually  and  what  we  can  do  about  it.” 

Mark  hopes  to  attend  Oxford  in  the  fall 
to  do  a  B.Phil.  in  philosophy. 

NAME  THE  KOFFLER 
CENTRE  THEATRE 

THE  THOMSONS  PAID  $4  MILLION  TO 
name  Toronto’s  Roy  Thomson  Hall  but  all 
it  takes  to  name  the  Drama  Centre’s  new 
theatre  in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre  is 
$1,000  and  a  little  bit  of  luck.  Each  con¬ 
tribution  of  $1,000  will  buy  a  seat  in  the 
theatre  and  a  chance  to  name  the  theatre 
after  the  relative,  friend  or  thespian  of 
your  choice.  If  Aunt  Sally  wouldn’t 
appreciate  the  honour  how  about  Mary 
Pickford,  or  Marie  Dressier,  or  Raymond 
Massey. 

The  draw  to  pick  the  winner  will  take 
place  at  the  gala  opening  of  the  Koffler 
Centre  on  September  5.  There  are  only 
170  seats  so  act  now. 

Information  is  available  from  the 
Department  of  Private  Funding  at 
978-2171. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  THACH  BUI 


CAMPUS  NEWS 


A  NEW  TWIST  TO  THE 
ANNUAL  TIGHTROPE  WALK 


T'HE  effect  was  dramatic,  this 
year’s  budget  —  balanced,  and 
therefore  satisfactory  from  an  account¬ 
ant’s  point  of  view,  but,  to  members  of 
the  shrinking  University  community,  a 
lengthy,  cold  and  depressing  document  — 
was  accompanied  by  a  statement  from 
Provost  Frank  Iacobucci  describing  the 
effects  of  budget  cuts  on  the  academic 
divisions. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science  has 
placed  enrolment  limitations  on  four 
more  programs  and  may  raise  grade 
point  cut-offs  for  other  programs  where 
enrolment  is  already  limited.  The  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  and  Engineering  is 
going  to  have  to  start  selling  computer 
time,  thereby  reducing  the  amount  avail¬ 
able  to  students,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
money  to  upgrade  computing  facilities. 
The  Faculty  of  Dentistry’s  computing 
system,  once  a  model  for  other  dental 
schools,  is  decaying  because  it  has  not 
been  properly  maintained  and  upgraded. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  not  healthy. 
Annual  base  budget  reductions  over 
several  years  have  lessened  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  teaching,  research  and  recruit¬ 
ment  there,  said  Dean  Frederick  Lowy. 
Clerical  staff  has  been  cut  to  a  minimum, 
but  there  has  been  no  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  word-processing  equipment  that 
would  compensate  for  the  cuts  in  staff. 
Lowy,  a  psychiatrist,  theorized  that  as 
enthusiasm,  initiative  and  flexibility  have 
been  thwarted,  departmental  chairmen 
have  developed  an  adversarial  attitude 
toward  the  rest  of  the  University. 

“After  seven  years  of  watching  the 
annual  tightrope  walk,”  said  William 
Birt,  vice-chairman  of  Governing  Council, 
at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Business  Af¬ 
fairs  and  Planning  and  Resources  Com¬ 
mittees,  called  to  consider  the  budget 
report,  “for  the  first  time  we  have  some 
indication  of  how  badly  the  rope  is  getting 
frayed.” 

The  rope  has  got  shorter  by  an  average 
one  per  cent  in  the  academic  divisions 
and  1.2  per  cent  in  the  others.  Expenses 
are  expected  to  rise  next  year  by 
$20.2  million.  An  estimated  salary  raise 
of  three  per  cent  plus  merit  pay  and 
progress-through-the-ranks  will  require 
a  $14.4  million  increase.  A  $2.7  million 
increase  in  such  obligatory  expenses  as 
utilities  and  tuition  waivers  for  employees 


and  a  $3.1  million  increase  in  discre¬ 
tionary  expenses  are  anticipated.  Since 
income  will  rise  by  only  $13.2  million, 
$7  million  has  had  to  be  made  available 
by  internal  re-allocation. 

That  means  discretionary  spending  has 
had  to  be  severely  curtailed.  The  cost 
of  major  initiatives  to  be  introduced 
next  year  will  be  about  $1.7  million  com¬ 
pared  with  $2.7  million  this  year  and 
$4.3  million  in  1983-84.  For  a  research 
university  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  that  is  a  lethal  blow.  The  budget 
was  designed  to  minimize  the  risk  to 
academic  programs  and  administrative 
operations  and  contains  little  evidence 
of  bold  new  ventures,  said  President 
George  Connell. 


Though  complement  reduction  has  not 
been  explicitly  budgeted  for,  it  will  occur 
next  year  through  attrition  and  non¬ 
replacement.  Some  contractually-limited- 
term  appointees  will  not  be  replaced,  said 
Iacobucci,  and  “we  may  have  to  look  at 
terminating  administrative  staff  for  fiscal 
reasons.”  Administrators  at  Scarborough 
and  Erindale,  which  have  had  to  absorb 
budget  cuts  of  1.5  per  cent,  have  done 
more  than  look.  Seven  of  the  17  posi¬ 
tions  in  their  library  cataloguing  opera¬ 
tion,  Scarborough  Erindale  Technical 
Services  (SETS),  will  be  eliminated  this 
summer  when  the  centralized  unit  at  the 
Robarts  Library  on  the  downtown  cam¬ 
pus  is  dismantled  and  dispersed. 

SETS  was  established  20  years  ago, 
and  most  of  the  employees  have  between 
five  and  20  years  of  service.  They  are 
protesting  that  they  should  have  been 
given  a  year’s  notice  and  asking  that  they 


be  retained  even  if  the  positions  have  to 
go.  Less  senior  employees  in  the  college 
libraries  would  then  have  to  be  bumped. 

“The  administration  says  that  on 
account  of  the  budgeting  process  more 
notice  couldn’t  have  been  given,”  said 
David  Askew,  president  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  Staff  Association.  “But 
if  the  budgeting  process  doesn’t  allow  for 
humane  treatment  of  employees,  then 
one-time-only  money  should  be  built  into 
it.” 

There  are  no  longer  obvious  areas  for 
budget  reduction.  “Each  unit  pays  a 
significant  price  in  scope  of  operations 
or  effectiveness  of  service,”  said  Connell. 


STAR-STUDDED 

CELEBRATION 


THE  FACULTY  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCE 
and  the  Department  of  Astronomy  have 
organized  a  number  of  public  events  to 
celebrate  the  50th  birthday  of  the  David 
Dunlap  Observatory,  which  falls  on 
May  31.  There  will  be  four  public  lectures 
by  U  of  T  astronomers,  on  stellar  spec¬ 
tra  (May  20),  variable  stars  (May  21), 
radio  astronomy  (May  22)  and  binaries 
and  black  holes  (May  23).  The  Canadian 
Astronomical  Society,  meeting  at  U  of  T 
late  in  May,  is  sponsoring  the  inaugural 
Helen  Hogg  public  lecture,  May  28,  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  The  speaker  is  Harvard’s  Owen 
Gingerich;  the  topic  is  The  Mysterious 
Nebulae,  1610-1924.  And,  July  11-14, 
there  will  be  a  conference  on  the  study 
of  variable  stars  using  small  telescopes, 
which  is  open  to  amateurs. 

For  details  about  the  celebrations  write 
to  the  Department  of  Astronomy  or  call 
416-978-4352. 


FORECAST  FOR 
SIGMA  XI 


THERE  IS  A  DIFFERENCE  OF  OPINION 
regarding  the  reason  climatologist  and 
Trinity  College  Provost  Kenneth  Hare 
was  elected  president  for  1986-87  of  the 
scientific  society  Sigma  Xi.  Ask  Hare 
himself,  and  he  says  the  society  probably 
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wanted  to  emphasize  its  international 
character  during  its  100th  year.  “So  they 
looked  around  up  in  Canada  to  see  whom 
they  could  pick.  They  picked  me.” 

Chemical  engineer  Morris  Wayman, 
head  of  Sigma  Xi’s  recently  established 
U  of  T  chapter,  has  a  different  view  of 
the  appointment.  “I  think  he’s  being 
modest,”  he  says.  “He’s  going  to  be 
president  because  he’s  a  great  man  —  a 
world  leader  in  science  policy  and 
recognized  as  such.” 

You  choose. 


A  FAREWELL 
TO  ARROWS 


MICHAEL  FINLAYSON,  A  U.C  HISTORY 
professor  who  has  made  no  secret  of  his 
critical  opinions  on  the  administration  of 
the  University,  was  acclaimed  president 
of  the  U  of  T  Faculty  Association  in 
March.  Finlay  son  earned  himself  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  being  out-spoken  during  his  two 
terms  as  UTFA  president  from  1979  to 
1981  and  more  recently  as  a  Governing 
Council  teaching  staff  representative. 

Finlayson’s  farewell  speech  to  Council 
—  from  which  he  resigned  to  avoid  any 
appearance  of  a  conflict  of  interest  —  was 
delivered  very  much  in  this  spirit.  He 
called  the  unicameral  governing  system 
“moribund”  and  characterized  Council  as 
a  shield  used  by  the  administration  “to 
ward  off  the  arrows  of  its  critics”. 

Regarding  the  UTFA  certification 
debate,  halted  last  December  by  agree¬ 
ment  in  the  Article  6  negotiations 
(Campus  News,  Jan./Feb.),  Finlayson 
said  it  was  not  “permanently  stopped”, 
adding  in  an  interview  that  he  felt  cer¬ 
tification  would  come  about  “sooner  or 


later”.  What  would  certainly  resuscitate 
the  debate,  he  said,  would  be  a  decision  by 
Council  to  repudiate  the  salary  recom¬ 
mendation  of  a  dispute  resolution  panel. 
(Such  a  panel  is  appointed  if  mediation 
fails.) 

In  the  interview,  Finlayson,  asked  to 
describe  himself,  summed  up  his  ap¬ 
proach  this  way:  “I  respect  authority  less 
than  lots  of  people.  I  don’t  believe  some¬ 
thing  to  be  true  simply  because  somebody 
who’s  an  authority  thinks  it’s  true.  In 
fact,  that  tells  me  it’s  probably  not  true. 
Whatever  that  suggests,  I  am.” 


A  DUBIOUS 
DISTINCTION 


IT  IS  NICE  TO  KNOW  THAT  PEOPLE  THINK 
U  of  T  diplomas  are  worth  forging.  At 
least  17  ersatz  graduates  bought  Varsity 
parchment  hot  off  the  presses  from  the 
Alumni  Arts  Co.  of  Grant’s  Pass,  Oregon, 
an  organization  put  out  of  business  late 
last  year  by  the  FBI.  U  of  T  has  sent 
registered  letters  to  the  customers  — 
some  of  whom  took  courses  at,  but  did  not 


graduate  from,  U  of  T.  Possessing  a  hot 
diploma  is  not  a  crime  in  Ontario,  as  it  is 
in  some  American  states,  although  falsely 
representing  yourself  as  a  graduate  to  an 
employer  is.  McGill,  incidentally,  was  the 
only  other  Canadian  university  on  the 
Alumni  Arts  honour  roll. 

IS  ANYONE 
LISTENING? 


AN  INTERESTING  DRAMA  PLAYED  ITSELF 
out  in  the  Governing  Council  meeting  in 
March.  It  began  when  William 
Broadhurst,  chairman  of  the  Planning 
and  Resources  Committee,  was  called  on 
by  St.  Clair  Balfour,  chairman  of  Council, 
to  move  acceptance  of  the  University’s 
favourable  response  to  the  Bovey 
Commission  report.  Before  Broadhurst 
had  begun  to  speak,  the  chamber  doors 
opened  and  about  35  demonstrators 
quietly  filed  into  the  observers’  chairs. 
Broadhurst  then  announced  that  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Connell  wished  to  comment 
on  the  motion. 

Connell  explained  that  student  leaders, 
“who  for  whatever  reason”  had  not 
spoken  up  earlier,  informed  him  the  day 
before  that  they  wished  the  motion  for 
approval  deferred  until  they  had  ex¬ 
pressed  their  views  on  the  report.  Council 
agreed  to  wait  until  the  students  had  been 
consulted. 

With  the  Ontario  government  stead¬ 
fastly  withholding  approval  of  the 
commission’s  report,  all  responses, 
favourable  or  otherwise,  may  be  in  vain. 
Said  Connell  regarding  the  U  of  T 
response:  “For  a  variety  of  reasons,  the 
urgency  I  felt  some  time  ago  with  respect 
to  this  brief  has  been  diminished.” 
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Creating  a  new  world 

Convocation  Hall  August  17-21,  1985 
For  further  information,  416-537-3034 


GRADUATES  CLUB 
OF  TORONTO 

Founded  1964 

A  non-profit  singles  club 
for  graduates. 
Regular  fortnightly  dances 
and  other  social  events. 

Enquiries: 

J.  Erson 
(416)  621-6346 


Are  you  an  R.R.S.P.  holder 
between  the  ages 
of  60  and  71? 

Now  may  be  the  time  to  redeem  your 
R.R.S.P.  and  purchase  an  annuity. 

No  charge  or  obligation 
for  professional  consultations 
at  home  or  office,  day  or  evening 

W.A.  HOAG,  C.L.U.  (Vic  4T8) 
(416)  827-7557 

Annuity  Quotations 
(Canada)  Ltd. 

Head  office:  401  Bay  St.,  Ste.  2418 
Toronto  (416)363-4995 
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VARSITY  FUND 
ANNUAL  REPORT  1984 


MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  CHAIRMAN 

In  1984,  the  Varsity  Fund  for  the  first  time  in  its  history 
passed  the  $2  million  mark.  Some  20,028  graduates 
contributed  $2,325,263  -  an  increase  of  1,739  donors  and 
$391,132  over  1983.  In  fact,  in  the  past  two  years,  the 
Varsity  Fund  has  increased  by  over  65  per  cent.  It  is 
gratifying  to  see  such  a  clear  indication  that  more  and  more 
graduates  are  recognizing  the  needs  of  the  University  and 
accepting  responsibility  for  insuring  its  continued  well 
being.  The  following  report,  our  second  annual,  provides 
information  about  who  helped  to  raise  the  money,  who 
gave  it  and  where  it  went.  I  am  sure  you  will  read  it  with 
as  much  enthusiasm  as  I  did. 

Although  we  are  all  delighted  with  these  results,  I  must 
point  out  that  the  Varsity  Fund  does  not  represent  total 
alumni  giving  to  the  University.  Many  alumni  contributions 
to  the  Presidents’  Committee  do  not  appear  in  the  Varsity 
Fund.  The  1984  report  on  the  Presidents’  Committee  will 
appear  in  the  September  Graduate.  2,398  graduates  of 
Trinity  College,  which  does  not  participate  in  the  Varsity 
Fund,  contributed  $298,358.  Over  1,500  doctors  donated 
$124,465  through  the  Medical  Alumni  Association.  In 
addition,  many  alumni  make  direct  contributions  to  their 
colleges,  faculties  and  departments  which  are  not  reflected 
in  the  Varsity  Fund. 


Plans  to  improve  upon  our  success  in  1985  include 
testing  the  results  of  our  market  research,  making  our 
appeals  to  graduates  more  personal  and,  most  important, 
involving  more  and  more  volunteers  to  assist  in  this  crucial 
endeavour. 

To  everyone  who  participated  in  the  1984  Varsity  Fund, 
my  thanks  for  making  it  such  a  success.  To  those  of  you 
who  didn’t  respond  to  last  year’s  campaign,  please  join  us 
to  ensure  even  more  splendid  results  in  1985. 

Sincerely, 


Malim  Harding 
Chairman 
Varsity  Fund 


VARSITY  FUND 
EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 
1984-85 

Brian  Buckles  (Trinity) 

George  Edmonds  (Victoria) 

William  Farlinger  (Victoria) 

Ted  Gerson  (Engineering) 

Eric  Hardy  (U.  C.) 

Joan  Johnston  (St.  Michael’s) 

Richard  Potter  (Law) 

Tennys  Reid  (Erindale) 

Ted  Wilson  (Forestry) 
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VARSITY  FUND 

BOARD  MEMBERS  1984-85 


Architecture  and 

Enndale  College: 

Music: 

Scarborough  College: 

Landscape  Architecture: 

John  Butler 

Jim  Wells 

Rick  Mewhinney 

Douglas  Lee 

Walter  Celej 

New  College: 

David  Fulford 

Business  Certificate: 

Forestry: 

Richard  Sacks 

Social  Work: 

Betty  Carter 

Neil  Stewart 

Nursing: 

Sylvia  Pivko 

Child  Study: 

Graduate  Studies: 

Ann  Ashby 

Speech  Pathology: 

Patricia  McGee 

Community  Health: 

Mark  Johnson 

Helga  Malloy 

O.I.S.E: 

Elizabeth  Jarvis 

Gillian  Gailey 

University  College: 

Ted  Best 

Dentistry: 

Sidney  Golden 

Andrew  Andrews 

Household-Nutritional 

Science: 

Phyllis  Tanaka 

Innis  College: 

Pharmacy: 

Judy  Carter 

Physical  and  Health 
Education: 

Murray  McCarthy 

James  Joyce 
Jane  Clarke 
June  Surgey 

Victoria  College: 

Education: 

Robert  Smidrovskis 

Jean  McDonald 

Glprm  Miinrn 

Bob  Crowe 

Engineering: 

Law: 

Douglas  Cannon 

Physical  and  Occupatioml 
Therapy: 

Ted  Jarvis 
Larry  Davies 

Ted  Gerson 

Blake  Goodings 

Malcolm  McGrath 

Library  &  Information 
Science: 

Adele  Ashby 

Peggy  Mador 

St.  Michael’s  College: 

John  Kelly 

Woodsworth  College: 
Norma  Brock 

Chake  Tchilinguirian 

Management  Studies: 

Maureen  Pappin 

T-JInldprs  ’  A  ssnri/itinn: 

Benita  Pries 

Donald  O’Shea 

John  Maynard 

REPORT  BY  ALUMNI 

CONSTITUENCY 

No.  of 

Average 

Good 

No.  of  %  Parti- 

Amount 

Gift 

Constituency 

Addresses 

Donors  cipation 

$ 

$ 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Architecture  1,385 

153 

11.1 

7,395 

48.33 

Business  Certificate 

1,167 

225 

19.3 

8,405 

37.36 

Child  Study 

724 

59 

8.2 

1,732 

29.36 

Community  Health 

1,326 

65 

4.9 

2,720 

41.85 

Dentistry 

5,461 

1,087 

19.9 

494,111 

454.56 

Education 

16,264 

357 

2.2 

12,183 

34.13 

Engineering 

17,694 

2,982 

16.9 

323,785 

108.58 

Erindale  College 

6,127 

541 

8.8 

18,047 

33.36 

Forestry 

1,307 

267 

20.4 

19,968 

74.79 

Graduate  Studies 

10,642 

803 

7.6 

46,388 

57.77 

Household-Nutritional  Science 

1,700 

248 

14.6 

10,615 

42.80 

Innis  College 

1,403 

194 

13.8 

11,137 

57.41 

Law 

3,119 

245 

7.9 

16,516 

67.41 

Library  and  Information  Science  2,806 

270 

9.6 

10,689 

39.59 

Management  Studies 

2,223 

435 

19.6 

20,638 

47.44 

Music 

1,372 

85 

6.2 

4,490 

52.82 

New  College 

4,548 

229 

5.0 

8,210 

35.85 

Nursing 

4,239 

676 

16.0 

21,782 

32.22 

O.I.S.E. 

9,311 

302 

3.2 

10,278 

34.03 

Pharmacy 

5,024 

703 

14.0 

33,631 

47.84 

Physical  and  Health  Education 

1,927 

150 

7.8 

5,603 

37.35 

Physical  and  Occupational  Therapy  2,814 

405 

14.4 

14,135 

34.90 

St.  Michael’s  College 

9,625 

1,787 

18.6 

362,929 

203.09 

Scarborough  College 

6,541 

303 

4.6 

9,608 

31.71 

Social  Work 

2,868 

232 

8.1 

9,787 

42.19 

Speech  Pathology 

234 

70 

29.9 

1,845 

26.36 

T-Holders’  Association 

— 

343 

— 

100,243 

292.25 

University  College 

16,098 

2,885 

17.9 

207,808 

72.03 

Victoria  College 

16,401 

3,227 

19.7 

250,149 

77.52 

Woodsworth  College 

7,883 

739 

9.4 

24,676 

33.39 
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WHERE  THE 
GIFTS  GO 

1984  contributions  to  the  Varsity  Fund  supported  a  and  faculties.  The  graph  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the 

myriad  of  projects  within  the  University’s  various  colleges  general  areas  listed  benefitted  from  the  Fund. 
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mm 


$283,432 


Building  and  renovations 
Equipment 
Libraries 
Scholarships 


MATCHING  GIFTS 

Over  450  companies  will  match,  dollar  for  dollar,  gifts 
made  by  their  employees  to  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Graduates  who  wish  their  gifts  to  be  matched  should  take 
the  initiative  and  contact  their  personnel  offices  for  the 
conditions  of  their  company  plan.  Information  about 

A.M.F.  Canada  Limited 
Amoco  Foundation  Inc. 

Armak  Company 
Arthur  Andersen  &  Co. 

Baxter  Travenol  Laboratories  Inc. 

Bechtel  Foundation  of  Canada 
Bell  Canada 

Boise  Cascade  Canada  Limited 
Boyle  Midway  Limited 
The  Bumper  Foundation 
Campbell  Soup  Company  Limited 
Canadian  General  Electric 
Celanese 

Chrysler  Canada  Limited 
The  Continental  Corp.  Foundation 
The  Consolidated  Food  Foundation 
Dekalb  Foundation 
Digital  Equipment  of  Canada  Limited 
Dow  Chemical  of  Canada  Limited 
Envirotech  Canada  Limited 
Ethyl  Canada  Inc. 

The  Excelsior  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Fiberglas  Canada  Inc. 

Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 

Gannett  Foundation 
GATX  Corporation 
General  Foods  Limited 
Genstar  Corporation 
Grace  Foundation 
Hartford  Insurance  Group  Inc. 

Hewitt  Associates 

Honeywell  Limited 

IBM  Canada  Limited 

International  Minerals  &  Chemical  Corp. 

Johnson  Controls 


matching  gift  programs  is  available  from  the  Department 
of  Private  Funding  at  978-2171. 

In  1984,  the  following  70  companies  contributed  a  total  of 
$56,725  to  the  Varsity  Fund  through  their  matching  gift 
programs. 

Johnson  and  Higgins  Willis  Faber  Ltd. 

Kidd  Creek  Mines  Limited 
Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Co. 

Manulife 

Marsh  &  McLennan  Companies  Inc. 

Mavis  Howlett  School  of  Dance 
McDonnell  Douglas  Foundation 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 

Midland-Ross  Foundation 

Mobil  Oil  Canada  Limited 

Bank  of  Montreal 

Noranda  Mines  Limited 

Nabisco  Brand  Limited 

Northern  Telecom  Limited 

The  Ontario  Paper  Company 

Otis  Elevator  Company  Limited 

Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft  of  Canada  Ltd. 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  America 

Richardson-Vicks  Limited 

Rio  Algom  Limited 

Joseph  E.  Seagram  &  Sons  Inc. 

Smith  Kline  &  French  Canada  Ltd. 

Spar  Aerospace  Limited 
Suncor  Inc. 

Texaco  Canada  Inc. 

The  Toronto  Star 

3M  Canada 

The  Travelers 

Ultramar  Canada  Limited 

The  United  States  Gypsum  Foundation 

The  Upjohn  Company  of  Canada 

Warner-Lambert  Canada  Limited 

Whitehall  Laboratories  Limited 

Weaver-Liquifuels 

Xerox  of  Canada  Limited 
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VARSITY  FUND 

LEADERS  BY  CONSTITUENCY 


In  dollars: 

Dentistry  Completion  Campaign . $494,111 

St.  Michael’s  College .  362,929 

Engineering .  323,785 

Victoria  College .  250,149 

University  College .  207,808 


In  participation: 

Speech  Pathology . 29.9% 

Forestry . 20.4% 

Dentistry . 19.9% 

Victoria  College . 19.7% 

Management  Studies . 19.6% 


REPORT  BY  BRANCH 


Branch 

No.  of 

No.  of 

Participation 

Amount 

Graduates 

Donors 

% 

$ 

Ottawa 

6,104 

1,110 

18.2 

96,250 

London 

2,904 

356 

12.3 

40,565 

Windsor 

2,260 

271 

12.0 

40,382 

Montreal 

1,555 

277 

17.8 

26,137 

Calgary 

1,513 

222 

14.7 

21,804 

Vancouver 

2,568 

198 

7.7 

17,253 

Edmonton 

941 

90 

9.6 

13,455 

Thunder  Bay 

754 

94 

12.5 

11,380 

New  York 

817 

164 

20.1 

10,344 

Rochester 

277 

41 

14.8 

10,046 

THE  ASSOCIATES 

The  Associates  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  Inc.,  based  in 
New  York  City,  was  established  in  1947  to  enable  graduates 
and  friends  to  receive  tax  receipts  valid  in  the  United 
States  for  their  gifts  to  the  University.  In  1984,  the 
Associates,  led  by  president  William  Palm  (Eng.  3T3), 
raised  $154,082  for  the  University  from  971  United  States 
residents. 

The  Associates  support  a  variety  of  worthwhile  projects 
including  the  distinguished  Bissell-Heyd  Professorship  in 
Canadian-American  studies,  important  graduate  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  the  University  of  Toronto  Press  and  the 
Debating  Union. 

A  new  tax  treaty  between  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
effective  January  1, 1985,  allows  alumni  of  Canadian 
universities  and  their  families  resident  in  the  United  States 
to  receive  tax  relief  for  gifts  made  directly  to  their  alma 
maters.  Consequently,  U  of  T  alumni  in  the  U.S.  may  now 
send  their  contributions  directly  to  the  Varsity  Fund  rather 
than  through  the  Associates.  The  Associates  will  continue 
to  receive  gifts  from  corporations,  foundations  and  friends 
of  the  University. 


GREETINGS  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 


It  is  a  great  pleasure,  on  my  return  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  to  congratulate  all  alumni  on  the  success  of  the 
Varsity  Fund  in  1984.  The  dedication  of  the  volunteers  who 
devote  their  time  and  skills  to  the  campaign  and  the 
generosity  of  the  donors  who  respond  so  loyally  are  a 
source  of  great  personal  inspiration  and  encouragement. 

The  inauguration  of  the  President’s  Fund  last  year,  is,  of 
course,  of  particular  interest  to  me.  I  plan  to  use  the 
$47,000  donated  in  1984  on  two  projects  which  will  serve 
to  enhance  the  quality  of  student  life  at  the  University. 
When  the  Koffler  Student  Services  Centre  opens  later  this 
year,  alumni  will  be  proud  to  know  that  the  Varsity  Fund 
made  possible  the  attractive  completion  of  the  Centre’s 
mall  area,  the  focal  point  of  the  building.  Arts  and  Science 
graduates  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  the  much  needed 
renovation  and  beautification  of  the  lobby  of  Sidney  Smith 
Hall  will  be  funded  by  the  Varsity  Fund. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  announce  that  gifts 
made  to  the  President’s  Fund  in  1985  will  establish 
prestigious  national  scholarships.  As  Canada’s  premier 
University,  we  must  enable  first-class  scholars  from  Prince 
Rupert  to  Bonavista  to  attend  the  University  of  Toronto. 
The  Varsity  Fund  will  make  this  possible. 


George  E.  Connell 
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They 

Taddle 

Creek 

Society 


A 

Charlotte  M.  Abbott 
Abraham  Aberback 
Marjorie  Abrams 
Gordon  L.  Adair 
Eileen  Z.  Adamson 
Marian  F.K.  Ade 
Mary  J.  Affleck 
Paul  Aird 
David  B.  Aitchison 
Ian  J.  Akiyama 
Gordon  J.  Alexander 
Ruth  E.  Alison 
Donald  V.  Allen 
Iain  Allen 
John  C.J.  Allen 
Gurkan  Altuna 
Chris  Ambridge 
Dale  K.  Anderson 
Donald  L.  Anderson 
Farel  H.  Anderson 
James  D.  Anderson 
Janice  Anderson 
Mabel  A.  Anderson 
Margaret  Anderson 

E.  Evangeline  Andrew 
Dalia  0.  Andrulionis 
Leslie  Robert  Angus 
Philip  Anisman 
John  A.  Anthony 
Eric  B.  Appleby 
Irving  D.  Appleby 
Lionel  April 
Francis  M.  Archibald 
John  Craig  Archibald 
Bruce  E.  Aris 
Murray  Arlin 
Robert  J.  Armstrong 
W.  Nelson  B.  Armstrong 
Kathleen  E.  Arpin 
I.  Arthur  Arshawsky 
M.  Elizabeth  Arthur 
Lee  Atkins 
James  L.  Attwood 
Marlene  C.  Auspitz 
Karl  T.  Aust 

D.  Rod  well  Austin 
Jeanine  C.  Avigdor 
Nyles  C.  Ayers 

B 

Emanuel  P.  Bacinski 
Denis  J.  Bailey 
W.H.T.  Baillie 
Marion  G.B.  Bain 
Richard  A.  Bain 
A.P.  Baines 
Andrew  D.  Baines 
Cornelia  J.  Baines 
Ronald  A.  Baines 
George  Baird 

E.  Grace  Baker 
Gerald  Ian  Baker 
John  R.  Baker 
Fred  Baldassi 
Albert  M.  Baldwin 
Katharine  L.  Ball 


With  gratitude  the  University  of  Toronto  proudly  recognizes  the  more 
than  1850  alumni,  faculty,  staff  and  friends  of  the  Taddle  Creek  Society. 
In  1984,  the  Society  once  again  achieved  a  substantial  increase  in 
membership  of  35  percent  over  last  year. 

If  you  were  a  donor  of  between  $300  to  $999  in  the  calendar  year 
1984  and  were  not  one  of  the  160  to  request  anonymity,  please  notify  the 
Taddle  Creek  Society  should  you  find  your  name  has  been  omitted. 


Bruce  M.  Band 
Edgar  H.  Banks 
Beverley  A.  Banting 
Eileen  Barbeau 
H.O.  Barber 
William  H.  Barber 
Douglas  A.  Barlow 
Nah-Amakuma  Bamor 
J.  Bruce  Barraclough 
Harry  O.  Barrett 
Mildred  S.  Barrie 
John  D.  Barrington 
M.  Helen  Barron 
Kenneth  R.  Bartlett 
Frederick  C.  Barton 
George  M.  Bastedo 
V.  Gerard  Bastien 
Paul  A.  Bates 
Clayton  A.  Baxter 
Colin  E.  Bayliss 
James  C.U.  Bayly 
T.G.B.  Beament 
John  Beattie 
J.  Gordon  Beatty 
Ralph  L.  Beatty 
David  W.  Beaubier 
Peter  M.  Beck 
Lynne  Beckett 
Mervyn  John  Beckner 
John  M.  Beckwith 
Pierre  Belanger 
A.  Phelps  Bell 
Norman  W.  Bell 
Richard  A.  Bell 
Herbert  James  Belman 
John  Joseph  Bembenek 
Harry  Bender 
Sheldon  D.  Benner 
C.E.  Bennett 
David  T.  Bennett 
James  E.  Bennett 
Willard  E.  Bennett 
M.  Suzanne  Bennett- Brown 
Harold  A.  Berenstein 
Rudolph  J.  Berlis 
Maureen  I.  Berry 
E.G.  Bertram 
Ronald  D.  Beveridge 
Richard  M.  Beyers 
Thomas  E.  Bibby 
J.  Telford  Biehan 
Wanda  A.C.  Bielawski 
James  E.  Biggar 
William  A.M.  Birt 
George  W.  Birtch 
Dorothy  L.  Bishop 
Robert  Harold  Blackburn 
Bernard  Blackstien 
Elizabeth  Blackstock 
Charles  W.  Blain 
William  J.  Blainey 
Willis  L.  Blair 
Donald  Robert  Blay 
Mary  I.  Bliss 
Norma  L.  Bliss 
W.R.C.  Blundell 
C.  Douglas  Blyth 
Harry  James  Bobbie 
John  R.M.  Boersma 
A.E.  Stuart  Bolton 


John  S.  Bolton 
Margaret  Isabel  Bond 
Robert  L.  Booth 
M.  Doreen  Boswell 
Nabil  N.  Boulos 
Richard  Boultbee 
Geoffrey  Boulton 
William  A.F.  Bourke 
Benoit  R.  Bourret 
Edward  L.  Bousfield 
William  N.  Bowden 
John  A.C.  Bowen 
Donald  G.H.  Bowman 
Izzie  Boxen 
John  W.M.  Bradey 
Flora  Brady 
Nora  Braiden 
Arthur  A.  Brant 
Lewis  G.  Bratty 
Sidney  Bregman 
Raymond  Breton 
Clara  M.  Brickenden 
Harold  D.  Bridge 
Ewart  O.  Bridges 
Ruth  M.  Briggs 
James  E.  Britton 
David  G.  Broadhurst 
T.  Paul  Broadhurst 
Donna  M.  Brode 
Irvin  Broder 
Neil  0.  Brodie 
James  D.B.  Bromley 
Marjorie  T.  Bromley 
A.  Broniszewski 
James  R.  Brookfield 
H.  Allen  Brooks 
Frederick  B.  Brooks-Hill 
A.  Elizabeth  Brown 
Albert  S.  Brown 
Graham  Egerton  Brown 
James  A.  Brown 
James  W.  Brown 
Marion  E.  Brown 
Robert  Brown 
Robert  C.  Brown 
T.  Alan  Brown 
Anne  Brownjohn 

G.  Jean  Bubba 
Nelles  V.  Buchanan 
Adam  A.  Buck 
Shirley  C.  Buckingham 

H.  Brian  Buckles 
George  F.  Buckley 
W.  Frank  Buckley 
Walter  P.J.  Bulas 
Walter  Buleychuk 
Michel  V.  Bulger 
Thomas  A.  Bunker 
Horace  T.  Burgess 
William  A.  Burgman 
L.  Claire  Burke 
Patrick  E.  Burke 
David  G.  Burman 

F.  Bruce  Bums 
Lawrence  E.R.  Bums 
Edward  N.  Burstynsky 
William  W.  Burt 
June  M.  Bushell 
David  Gordon  Butler 
Scott  M.  Butler 


c 

John  C.  Cairns 
Stapleton  P.  Caldecott 
Bruce  Gillis  Cameron 
J.  Gordon  Campbell 
Lome  A.  Campbell 
Arthur  Caplan 
Doreen  F.  Caplin 
Harold  M.  Carioni 
Mavis  O.M.  Cariou 
Helen  M.  Carpenter 
Violet  G.  Carrie 
Catherine  M.  Carroll 
J.R.  Carrow 
Paul  H.D.  Carson 
Victoria  Mueller  Carson 
Barbara  Caruso 
Charlotte  S.  Caton 
Charles  F.  Cattran 
N.  Cemavskis 
John  Gerard  Chabrol 
William  Chackeris 
Catherine  G.  Chalin 
Margaret  G.  Chambers 
Agatha  Mo-Yin  Chan 
Andrew  H.  Chan 
Ronnie  W.  Leung  Chan 
Wei-Ming  R.  Chan 
A.  Barry  Chapnick 
Brian  S.  Chapnick 
Gilbert  Chapnick 
Paul  Chapnick 
Luc  P.  Charest 
Peter  E.  Charters 
Martin  Yue-Kee  Chau 
Brian  M.  Chaytor 
M.  Cheesman 
Lee  Young  Chen 
Peter  G.Y.  Cheng 
Eugene  M.  Cherewaty 
Solomon  L.  Chemin 
Ngai-Hoi  Cheung 
Rudy  D.  Chiarandini 
Vernon  K.  Chiles 
W.  Donald  A.  Chisholm 
Wing  S.  Chiu 
Donald  V.  Chong 
Donald  J.  Chorkawy 
Norma  W.  Chou 
Winston  W.  Chow 
Garry  W.  Chuback 
Kathryn  A.  Chuckman 
James  J.  Clancy 
H.  Spencer  Clark 
Robert  J.  Clark 
S.  Delbert  Clark 
Alfred  Clarke 
Bruce  Alexander  Clarke 
George  K.  Clarke 
John  S.G.  Clarke 
Christine  M.  Clement 
Mary  Clements 
Helen  C.  Clemons 
Ernest  A.  Clifford 
John  S.  Clipsham 
William  R.  Coates 
Helen  R.  Coatsworth 
Donald  G.  Cobum 


J.  Gordon  Cobum 
Muriel  A.  Code 
Michael  Coghlan 
Jack  Cohen 
Melvyn  Cohen 
Milton  E.  Cohen 
Joseph  J.  Colangelo 
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James  L.  Morgan 
Patricia  J.  Morgan 

J. F.  Morgan-Jones 

T.P.  Morley 
Christopher  W.  Morris 
George  H.  Morrison 
Isabehe  E.  Morrison 
James  L.  Morrow 
Desmond  P.  Morton 
M.D.  Morton 

Mario  A.  Moscareho 
Rebeka  G.  Moscareho 
Wahace  M.  Moseley 
Samuel  Moskoff 
Alice  M.  Moulton 

D. C.  Mucci 
Paul  J.  Muller 
Angus  C.  Murchison 
Henry  T.  Murphy 
William  A.  Murphy 
Carolyn  K.  Murray 

D.  Murray 

N 

Richard  K.  Nabeta 
Grant  W.  Nadon 
P.J.  Nagle 
Milton  Naiberg 
Shoji  E.  Nakashima 

K. V.  Namjoshi 
Lawrence  W.  Nash 
J.A.  Nattress 
Dieter  Naumann 
Marguerite  E.  Neelands 
Erminio  G.  Neglia 
Robert  M.  Nelson 
Dorothy  M.  Nesbitt 
Chester  H.  Neumann 
William  A.  Newburgh 
Joseph  Newman 

Jane  Ng 
Carol  B.  Nisbet 
Ryoichi  Nishikawa 
Mildred  K.  Nobles 
Norah  J.  Nolan 
James  T.  Norris 
A.B.C.  Northover 
Klim  R.  Nossal 
Forrest  R.  Notweh 
Richard  Nurgitz 
Mary  Ehen  Nyquist 

o 

Constance  M.  O’Donnell 
Zeta  J.B.  O’Donnell 
Colman  O’Hare 
M.  Geraldine  O’Meara 
John  J.M.  O’Neill 
William  M.T.  O’Reilly 
D.A.  Brian  O’Riordan 
J.  Donald  O’Shea 
Michael  O.  O’Sullivan 


B.  Ann  Oaks 
Sarah  Oesch 
Alan  F.  Ogilvie 
Richard  I.  Ogilvie 
Barbara  M.  Ohi 
John  L.  Ohorodnyk 
M.P.A.  Oliker 
Neil  E.  Oliver 

T.M.  Omilanow 
Gordon  M.  Organ 
J.F.  On- 

Charlotte  V.  Osborn 
H.  Gray  Osborn 
Garry  G.  Osborne 
Stanley  L.  Osborne 
George  A.  Oswald 
Lorraine  I.  Ourom 
Andre  Mark  Owen 

P 

Helen  M.  Pace 
Katherine  H.  Packer 
James  L.  Packham 
Joseph  E.J.  Pacsuta 
Bruce  H.  Paepcke 
Claude  A.J.  Page 
Denis  J.  Page 
Mario  Palermo 
Jocelyn  I.  Palm 
Wihiam  H.  Palm 
William  K.G.  Palmer 
Ronald  M.J.  Paluch 
Sonilal  R.  Pancham 

J.  Maureen  Pappin 
Gaston  J.  Paquette 
Gerald  R.  Paquette 
Beverley  D.  Park 

K.  Thelma  Parker 
Eleanor  W.  Parmenter 
Everton  B.  Parsons 
David  Partridge 
Oscar  Pascal 
Fiorenzo  G.J.  Pataracchia 
Lorraine  A.  Paterson 
Fred  W.  Patterson 
Margaret  Ann  Pattison 
Reinhart  Paul 

Morgan  C.  Payne 
Edward  M.  Peacock 
Frances  P.M.  Peake 
Frank  W.  Peers 
Robert  H.  Pelton 
Reijo  E.  Peltoniemi 
John  R.  Percy 
Raymond  Peringer 
A. L.M.  Perrin 
Edmund  A.  Perry 
John  W.  Person 
Charles  J.  Peters 
A.  Stephen  Petrie 
Irving  I.  Petroff 
Edward  Petrovich 
Heribert  Petschar 
John  M.  Phillips 
D.  Joanne  Philpott 
G.  Willard  Phipps 

L. W.  Phoenix 
Robert  H.  Pick 
Calvin  G.  Pike 
Ronald  C.A.  Pileski 
Maxwell  G.  Plageman 
David  Edward  Plank 
Raymond  F.  Player 
Mai  Pohlak 

Sue  Polanyi 
Frank  Popovich 
John  C.  Porter 
Irving  A.  Posluns 
Harris  M.  Potashin 
Joseph  H.  Potts 
Frederick  H.  Poulter 
Michael  R.  Powicke 
Kenneth  F.  Pownall 
Margaret  I.R.  Pratt 
J.D.  Prentice 
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Ralph  Presgrave 
David  W.P.  Pretty 
Robert  W.  Pritchard 
Hinrich  H.R.  Propper 
Helen  A.R.  Prudham 
Franklin  Pulver 
Wayne  H.  Pulver 
Frederick  E.  Punnett 
John  B.  Purdy 
Harold  D.H.  Pushie 
Carl  C.  Puterbourgh 

R.P  Puz 

Q 

MacKenzie  W.  Quantz 

R 

Said  Raafat 
Jean-Marc  Racine 

B.  Ramaswami 
Joan  R.F.  Randall 

A.V.  Rao 

Abraham  Rapoport 
Anatol  Rapoport 

E.W.  Rapport 
Edward  B.  Ratcliffe 

C.  Edward  Rathe 

A.G.  Read 
Steve  Read 

E.  Ruth  Redelmeier 
Joseph  FW.  Redican 
J.N.  Reed 
PA.  Reed 
Peter  L.  Rees 
John  Reid 
WW.  Reid 
Lois  Reimer 
W.R.  Reynolds 
John  A.  Rhind 
Wayne  Richards 
John  G.  Richardson 
Marvin  J.  Richie 
Archie  Richmond 
Delores  B.  Ricker 
Marvi  Ricker 
William  E.  Ricker 
Donald  A.  Riddle 

H.L.  Ridge 
George  A.  Riekman 
Donald  L.H.  Rife 
Kevin  L.  Roach 
R.J.M.  Roach 
Robert  C.  Roach 
Emmet  I.  Robbins 
Jack  A.  Robbins 
Edward  M.  Roberts 
John  J.  Robinette 
Harold  M.  Robinson 
James  D.  Robinson 
Rose  Robinson 
Harold  Roe 
Howard  W.  Rogers 
Joseph  E.  Rogers 
Maurice  W.  Roher 
R.  Gordon  Romans 
Betty  I.  Roots 
Elliot  Rose 
John  Rose 
Robert  Rose 
Larry  Rosen 
Stanley  Rosen 
J.  Vernon  Ross 

N.  Glenn  Ross 
R.  Bruce  Ross 
Roderick  A.  Ross 
W.  Grant  Ross 
William  Roth 
Sheldon  Rotman 
George  L.  Rouble 
Michael  E.  Royce 

A.  Barry  Rubinoff 
Clifford  L.  Ruddell 
Eva  Rudnicki 


Alan  S.  Ruffman 

O.J.C.  Runnalls 
Marguerite  Rush 

F.  Roy  Rutherford 
Helen  0.  Rutherford 
John  W.  Rutter 
Thomas  R.  Ryan 
R.M.  Ryckman 
E.R.  Ryley 
Edward  J.J.  Rzadki 
Barry  A.  Rzepa 

s 

Stanley  E.  Sable 
Ann  Saddlemyer 
Roy  H.  Saffrey 
David  G.  Sage 
William  E.  Sager 
Lenny  K.  Saith 
Agopik  Sakarya 
Robert  Salmon 
Joan  M.  Samuel 
Grace  E.  Sangster 
MW.  Saunders 
John  A.  Sawyer 
Khalid  B.  Sayeed 
Ralph  E.  Scane 
David  P.  Scanlon 
Harold  Scarth 
Irving  B.  Schacter 
Rosemarie  P.  Schmidt 
Donald  E.G.  Schmitt 
M.  Louise  Schryver 
Henry  E.C.  Schulman 
Harmut  Schutz 
Elliott  A.  Schwartz 
H.E.  Schwartz 
George  T.  Sciuk 
George  K.  Scott 
Grace  W.  Scott 
Ian  G.  Scott 
John  W.  Scott 
June  Scott 
Lilly  Scott 
Nancy  M.  Scott 
William  A.  Scott 
Ruth  B.  Seccombe 
Stephen  R.  Sedore 
Barney  J.  Seetner 
David  N.  Segal 
Frank  Seger 

A.  Hardisty  Sellers 
Richard  R.E.  Seppala 
Paul  H.  Serson 
Norma  E.  Service 
Kennon  R.P.  Setterington 
Marion  Severynse 
H.F.G.  Sewards 

E.J.  Shamess 
R.  Hari  Shanmugadhasan 
Barry  E.  Shapero 
Albert  Shapira 
Bernard  J.  Shapiro 
Angela  Shavalier 
Alvin  J.  Shaw 
E.  Leslie  Shaw 
William  C.  Shaw 
William  J.  Shea 
David  G.  Sheldon 
William  L.  Sheldon 
Ronald  M.  Shepherd 
Ross  H.  Sheppard 
Betty  J.  Shields 
Robert  A.  Shiley 
Henry  E.C.  Shulman 
Judith  C.  Shykoff 
Peter  Silcox 
Larry  Silverberg 
Bruce  A.  Simpson 

John  J.  Simpson 
Paul  J.  Simpson 

B.  Sinclair 
David  G.  Sinclair 
Walter  Sinclair 


Wilfred  V.  Sinitsin 
Lawrence  Sirota 

D.  Annabel  Sissons 
Henry  J.  Sissons 
Polo  L.G.  Siu 
Gerald  B.  Skea 
James  T.  Skells 

M.  Jean  Skoggard 
Marion  J.  Slate 
Martin  A.  Slater 
M.  Margaret  Slater 
J.  Leo  Slattery 
Harold  W.  Smale 

C.  John  Small 
Carl  M.  Smelsky 
A.D.  Smith 
Christine  J.H.  Smith 
Deane  H.  Smith 

H.  Austin  W.  Smith 
Kenneth  C.  Smith 
Margaret  C.  Smith 
Marilyn  C.  Smith 
Sydney  P.  Smith 
Jan  Smits 
Nestor  Snihura 
Vijay  R.  Solanki 
Gerald  R.  Solomon 
Edward  G.  Sonley 
John  E.  Speck 

L.  Spence 
Robert  A.  Spencer 
William  J.  Spencer 
Joaneath  A.  Spicer 
Erik  J.  Spicer 
Bertha  Spigel 
Charles  P.  Stacey 
Helen  Allen  Stacey 
George  N.  Standing 
Paul  I.B.  Staniszewski 
William  T.  Stankovic 
J.  Stannet 

Robert  M.  Starr 
William  D.  Start 
Robert  E.  Stasiak 
Dean  R.  Stauffert 
Brian  S.  Steele 
Ligita  A.  Steinmanis 
Josephine  F.  Stemerowicz 
Bette  M.  Stephenson 

E.  John  Stevens 
Amy  E.  Stewart 
Donald  A.E.  Stewart 
Donald  J.  Stewart 
George  H.  Stewart 
Lloyd  N.  Stewart 
Margaret  F.  Stewart 
William  J.  Stewart 
Wilma  F.  Stewart 
George  C.  Stirling 
A.G.  Stocks 
Frederick  C.  Stokes 
Wilfrid  H.  Stoll 
David  G.  Stone 
Teresa  Stratas 
William  Stratton 
Ninette  Straub 
Peter  J.  Stroyan 
John  G.  Stulac 
Charlotte  M.  Sullivan 

P.A.  Sullivan 
Robert  J.  Sullivan 
Paul  T.  Sunohara 
Kaarlo  R.  Suomela 
Leo  M.  Sussman 
Lynette  Sutherland 
R.A.F.  Sutherland 

D. M.C.  Sutton 
Gene  D.  Suzuki 
Sidney  E.  Swallow 

C.  Burke  Swan 
Edward  E.  Swartz 
James  B.  Sweeney 
George  H.  Sweetnam 
R.P.  Swinson 

Dirk  T.  Sybersma 

M.  Patricia  Sylvain 


T 

Albert  D.T.  Taliano 
M.  Brian  Tallon 
Toomas  Tamm 
Richard  Tan 
M.E.  Tangney 
Dragica  Tankovich 
Frances  L.  Tanner 
Ingrid  Tannis 
L.  Tao 

Ronald  R.  Tasker 
Harvey  I.  Taub 
Georgia  M.P.  Taylor 

I. M.  Taylor 
James  B.  Taylor 
John  R.  Taylor 
Nan  Taylor 
Richard  P.  Taylor 
Sallie  J.  Teasdale 
Robert  J.  Tebbs 
Carolyn  M.  Temple 

J.  Gilbert  C.  Templeton 
A.  Richard  Ten  Cate 
Thomas  A.  Tennison 
Donald  C.  Teskey 
Richard  G.L.  Thain 
Robert  Douglas  Thomas 
Bruce  T.  Thomasson 
Barbara  J.  Thompson 
Malcolm  S.  Thompson 
Claude  Thomson 

D.F.S.  Thomson 
Garth  0.  Thomson 
Helen  M.  Thomson 

L.  Josephine  Tickell 
Howard  Tile 
J.H.  Tims 
John  B.  Tinker 
D.O.  Toews 
James  M.  Toguri 
John  T.  Tokiwa 
Bryan  G.D.  Tompson 
Rodrick  G.  Toms 
Peter  T.  Tonisson 
Calvin  Tomeck 
Fortunato  Tortorella 
Frederick  W.  Town 
Trudella  C.  Town 
Raymond  T.  Toy 
L.E.H.  Trainor 
John  A.  Trist 
Isabella  W.  Troop 
Darryl  Truscott 
Maret  Truuvert 
Lucie  H.  Tuch 
Verna  Jean  Tucker 
William  S.  Tucker 
Agnes  E.  Tuer 
Ronald  C.  Tully 
A.T.  Turk 
Robert  S.  Turnbull 
Bertalan  L.  Turvolgyi 

L.  Tye 

u 

A.  Ullenboom 
Melita  Uy 

S.M.  Uzumeri 

V 

Arthur  J.J.  Vachon 
R.A.  Vachon 
Jean  M.L.  Vale 
Thomas  Vanaselja 

M.  Doreen  Van  Der  Voort 
R.G.  Vanderlinden 

H.  VanGerven 
Daniel  P.  Vassel 
Heljot  Veevo 
Hillar  Vellend 


Richard  L.  Venezky 
Zlatko  A.  Verbic 
K.  Lorraine  Verde 
Tony  J.  Verde 
Ross  T.J.  Vernon 
John  F.  Vingoe 
Walter  Vogl 

E.  Von  Elsterman 


w 

Mark  Wadey 

B.  Mike  Wadsworth 
J.  Donald  Waecheter 
John  T.  Wagner 
George  F.  Walden 
R.  Gordon  Waldie 
John  A.  Walker 
Mumey  J.  Walker 
Norris  Woodruff  Walker 
H.  Clarence  Walkom 
Alan  C.  Wallace 

B. P.  Wallace 
Malcolm  B.  Wallace 
Margaret  Wallace 
William  A.  Wallace 
Eric  C.  Walter 
Nadia  Walter 
Walter  S.  Walter 
Paul  B.  Walters 
Frederick  A.  Wansbrough 
Alfred  B.  Ward 
Dorothy  Ward 

Ernest  W.S.  Ward 
Flora  M.  Ward 
Edward  M.  Waring 
Isabel  C.  Wame 
Edwin  W.  Warren 
Mary  F.  Wase 
Stephen  I.  Wasserman 
David  W.  Waterhouse 
Mary  C.  Watson 
Thomas  Watt 
John  R.  Watts 

G.C.  Weatherly 
Robert  K.  Weber 
Peter  M.  Webster 

G.  Bernard  Weiler 
Ronald  G.J.  Weiler 
Simon  Weinberg 
Arnold  S.  Weinrib 
John  R.  Weir 
Aaron  G.  Weisblatt 
Robert  S.  Weiss 
Stanley  S.  Weithom 
Howard  G.  Weld 

H. L.  Welsh 
Mary  F.  Werick 
Avery  Westman 
P.A.  White 
Robert  C.  White 
John  A.  Whyte 
Margaret  L.  Whyte 
James  W.  Whytock 
Theodore  L.J.  Wiacek 
Wilhelmina  M.  Wiacek 
Harry  F.  Wiffen 
Blossom  Wigdor 

E.  Douglas  Wigle 
George  R.  Will 
John  C.  Willard 
Dorothy  E.  Williams 
Helen  E.  Williams 
M.  Eileen  Williams 
Paul  A.  Williams 
Roy  G.  Williams 
Gordon  E.  Williamson 
Annita  Wilson 

C.  Wilmot  Wilson 
Catherine  C.  Wilson 
Donald  T.  Wilson 
Edward  G.  Wilson 
Frank  A.  Wilson 
George  W.  Wilson 
Gregory  Wilson 


Henry  L.K.  Wilson 
John  C.  Wilson 
John  R.  Wilson 
M.  Jean  Wilson 
Margaret  L.  Wilson 
Raymond  E.  Wilson 

T.A.  Wilson 
Frederick  V.  Winnett 
Kenneth  Winter 
Jesse  Witchel 
Charles  T.  Witherell 
Arlene  D.  Wolfe 
Mitchell  L.  Wolfe 
James  D.  Wood 
Mark  H.  Wood 
Ray  T.  Woodhams 

C.C.  Woods 
Lepha  A.  Woods 
Frederick  A.  Wool-Smith 
R.G.  Woolidge 
R.A.  Worling 
Christopher  Wren 
Henry  J.  Wren 
Joan  P.  Wright 
P.M.  Wright 
Reginald  Arthur  Wright 
Victoria  Noreen  Wright 
Marjorie  I.E.  Wyatt 
Melvin  George  Wyatt 
Ronald  A.  Wylie 
Roel  J.  Wyman 

Y 

Raymond  J.  Yakasovich 
Joseph  Yakubowski 
Sam  I.  Yamada 
Edwin  H.K.  Yen 
Andrew  J.  Yeung 
Jack  Yip 

Franklin  E.  Young 
J.K.  Young 
Kenneth  J.  Young 
Margaret  Young 
Sweelian  Young 

R.  Amelia  Yourex 

z 

Peter  P.  Zakarow 
Leo  Zakuta 

Stephen  Charles  Zamon 
Morris  Zaslow 
Joseph  A.J.  Zeglinski 
E.H.  Zeidler 

S.  Zukotynski 
Stephen  W.  Zweig 
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AFTERMATH/ED  BARBEAU 


CRYPTIC  CROSSWORD/CHRIS  JOHNSON 


IMPOSSIBLE 
TO  SOLVE? 


THE  GRADUATE 
TEST  NO.  31 


ON  MAY  3,  1775,  THE  PARIS  ACADEMY 
decided  that  it  would  no  longer 
“receive  nor  examine  any  paper  con¬ 
cerned  with  squaring  the  circle,  trisecting 
the  angle,  duplicating  the  cube,  and 
perpetual  motion”.  The  first  three  prob¬ 
lems,  inherited  from  the  Greeks,  then  as 
now,  brought  forth  upon  the  mathemat¬ 
ical  community  a  flood  of  erroneous 
“solutions”.  What  the  academicians  did 
not  realize  was  that  for  deep  structural 
reasons  uncovered  the  following  century 
the  problems  are  actually  impossible  to 
solve. 

Consider  the  following;  decide  which 
are  impossible  and  solve  the  rest. 

(1)  Find  four  numbers  the  sum  of  any 
three  of  which  is  a  perfect  square. 

(2)  A  loyal  Toronto  graduate  wishes  to 
make  a  rectangular  patio  from  60  one- 
metre-square  concrete  slabs  joined  into 
15  T-shaped  clusters  of  four  (Figure  A), 
each  T  to  be  painted  blue  or  white.  How 
should  the  T’s  be  laid? 

(3)  Place  the  numbers  1,2...  18, 19  in 
the  cells  in  Figure  B  to  form  a  “magic” 
hexagon  in  which  the  numbers  in  each 
row  of  adjacent  cells  (having  a  side  in 
common)  parallel  to  a  side  of  the  hexagon 
have  the  same  sum. 

(4)  Invert  a  set  of  13  glasses  by  a  series 
of  moves  in  which  eight  of  the  glasses  are 
turned  over  simultaneously. 

Readers  are  invited  to  send  their  dis¬ 
coveries  to:  Aftermath,  The  Graduate, 
Department  of  Communications,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  M5S  1A1. 


Figure  A. 


The  winner  of  the 
Graduate  Test  No.  29  in 
the  Jan./Feb.  issue  was  Allyn 
Petrie  Abbott  of  Mississauga. 
A  copy  of  Eldorado: 
Canada’s  National  Uranium 
Company  by  Robert  Bothwell 
has  been  sent  to  her. 

There  were  305  entries. 
But,  of  these,  54  tripped  over 
the  pun  in  “Controlling  the 
function  of  a  reservoir,  we 
hear”.  Which  goes  to  prove 
that  we  have  company  in  our 
imperfection  because  we  had 
maintained  that  the  number 
of  entries  had  to  be  the  same 
as  the  number  of  correct  en¬ 
tries  if  the  puzzle  was  com¬ 
pleted  because  that  was  the 
only  way  it  could  be  done. 

On  to  better  things.  The 
U  of  T  Press  has  generously 
provided,  as  the  prize  for 
Test  No.  31,  The  Man  from 
Halifax:  Sir  John  Thompson, 
Prime  Minister  by  Peter  B. 
Waite,  professor  of  history  at 
Dalhousie  University. 

Entries  must  be  post¬ 
marked  on  or  before  June  30. 
We  wil  be  able  to  announce 
the  winner  in  the  Sept. /Oct. 
issue  along  with  the  winner 
of  Test  No.  30.  After  that, 
however,  there  will  be  a 
delay  of  one  issue  in  the 
announcement  of  winners. 

Address  entries  to:  The 
Graduate  Test,  Department 
of  Communications,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto,  Toronto, 
M5S  1A1.  And  please  don’t 
forget  to  include  your  name 
and  address. 

Solution  to  The 
Graduate  Test  No.  30 


ACROSS 

1.  Feeling  a  sense  of  guilt  for  a  counterfeit  edition  (7) 

5.  Pete  tumbled  into  pit  through  tube  (7) 

9.  Map  shows  a  hundred  in  front  of  U  of  T’s  house  (5) 

10.  Lister’s  mixture  is  heart  of  procedure  to  kill  germs  (9) 

11.  Downtown  singer  starts  new  club,  eager,  but  showing 
peevishness  (9) 

12.  It  helps  things  go  smoothly  for  Gretzky?  (5) 

13.  Parting  shots  cow  us;  we  err  wildly  (4,5,6) 

16.  Instructor  holding  forth  heartily  uses  Nos.  deceptively 
but  shows  lack  of  reliability  (15) 

18.  Irish  terrorists  with  intelligence  back  one  who  fights 
Iran? (5) 

20.  CUEW  members  sell  edition  with  tufted  ornaments  (9) 

22.  King  feeding  strangely  with  point  of  sharp  thing  (5-4) 

23.  Open  mouth  around  point  of  peninsula  (5) 

24.  With  some  strain  about  past,  present  or  future?  (7) 

25.  Wickedness  employs  air-filled  cavities  (7) 

DOWN 

1.  Believes  accounts  about  extended  play  (7) 

2.  The  man  with  Arthur  has  pain  or  sorrow  (9) 

3.  Could  be  silver  for  spot  of  tea  during  dinner?  (5) 

4.  Showing  no  enthusiasm  to  dig  up  eastern  way  —  led 
astray  by  yearning  at  first  (15) 

5.  Exaggerated  claims  about  shelter  in  godliness  (15) 

6.  Toxic  river  is  on  us  following  nothing  (9) 

7.  ’Tis  going  to  weave  (5) 

8.  It  may  be  raised  in  question:  Are  you  in  old-fashioned 
get-up  to  quarrel?  (7) 

14.  “Cease,  girl,  out  with  that  profanity!”  (9) 

15.  Pauses  about  wiggly  line  that  joins  up  again  (2-7) 

16.  Three  Kent  riots  are  a  trifle  (7) 

17.  No  joy  in  a  send  up  on  board  (7) 

19.  Place  in  order  to  gain,  roughly,  about  fifty  (5) 

21.  Old  Governor-General  tossed  Nigel  out  (5) 
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Woodland  Indian  Artist 

Benjamin  Chee  Chee 

Alumni  Media  is  pleased  to  present  9  reproductions  of  works  by  the  late  Benjamin  Chee  Chee. 
These  are  the  only  reproductions  authorized  by  the  artist’s  estate. 


A  Friends 


D  Proud  Male 


A  mainly  self-taught  artist,  Chee  Chee  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  second 
generation  of  woodland  Indian  painters. 

Unlike  many  of  his  contemporaries  who  employed  direct  and  "primitive” 
means,  Chee  Chee’s  work  was  influenced  by  modern  abstraction.  His  style 
reduced  line  and  image  in  keeping  with  international  modern  art. 

At  the  age  of  32,  at  the  height  of  his  success,  Chee  Chee  died  tragically  by  suicide. 


These  reproductions  are  printed  on  high  quality,  textured  stock  and  measure 
48  cm  x  61  cm  ( 19"x24"). 


AT? 

B  Swallows 

C  Good  Morning 

E  Mother  &  Child 

F  Sun  Bird 

& 

H  Wait  For  Me  I  Autumn  Flight 


Please  send  me  the  following  Benjamin  Chee  Chee  print  reproductions  at  $23.95  each  or  $88.00  for  any  four,  plus  $4.95  for  handling  and  shipping 
(overseas:  $7.50).  Ontario  residents  please  add  7%  sales  tax  to  combined  cost  of  print(s)  plus  shipping/  handling. 

Indicate  quantities:  ABCDEFGHI 


Cheque  or  money  order  to  Alumni  Media  enclosed: 

Charge  to  my  MasterCard,  Visa  or  American  Express  Account  No. 

Name  Street 

Apt. 

Expiry  Date: 

City  Prov.  P.  Code 

Signature 

Alumni  Media,  124  Ava  Rd.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M6C  1W1 

UNCONDITIONAL  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE. 

If  you  are  not  satisfied,  please  return  your  purchase  to  us  and  your  money  will  be  returned  (less  handling  and  postage). 


25  fl  oz  liq  710ml  40%  ale. 
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